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FEARON’S SKETCHES OF AMERICA. 


[Tue following extracts are pre- 
sented to our readers, from Mr. 
Fearon’s book, to exhibit the im- 
pressions that exist in England, rela- 
tive to this country,as Fearon’s work 
has received a great circulation 
there. 

Fearon, during his continuance in 
the United States, resided principal- 
ly in this city, and barely made an 
excursion in the Steam-Boat to 
Newburgh, and in the public stage 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, and 
thence down the Ohio, without stop- 
ping at any place to examine that 
vast and fertile country till his arri- 
val at the mouth of the Wabash, 
when he slightly inspected the Eng- 
lish Settlement near that river, and 
from thence took boat and went down 
the Mississippi river, (not paying 
the least attention to the states of 
Kentucky or Tennessee,) and did 
not land at any place to explore the 
country ; and in a few lines of his 
book the reader finds him in New- 
Orleans!! From whence he took 
shipping and arrived in the Chesa- 
peake, and visited Washington and 
Baltimore—and subsequently he vi- 
sited Boston. 

And this is the man that pretends 
to give a correct description of this 
extensive country, without having 
examined any portion of it situated 
out of the regular stage. roads. 
Whatever of truth there may be in 
his observations of local manners or 
absurdities, yet, to all persons that 
are well informed of the many in- 
ternal advantages that recommend 
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themselves to public notice in the 
United States, it must be evident 
that Mr. F. has exhibited a most 
palpable and disgusting ignorance 
and blindness, that totally disqualifi- 
ed him for the situation in which he 
was employed, as an inspector of this 
‘land of promise.’’| 


The Author’s M-tives.—I arrived 
in the city of New-York, August 6th, 
1817, and finally quitted that place, 
May 10th, 1818, after having made 
a tour, including both the eastern 
and western states of the American 
union. Returned to England, | have, 
naturally enough, received applica- 
tions for information relative to the 
country I had visited, from many 
persons disposed to settle there : 
some of these were parties of re- 
spectability and capital, not dissimilar 
in their views and objects from those 
which my friends had proposed to 
themselves. To these, therefore, 
the information I had collected might 
be supposed to be not unacceptable ; 
many others, for various reasons, 
may wish to be possessed of these 
facts: such are the motives which 
have induced me to submit my “ Re- 
ports” to the public. In forming 
their estimate of this production, [° 
have, therefore, to request of my 
readers to bear constantly in mind 
the view with which I have written, 
and.not expect to find the work that 
which the author does not pretend tt to 
be. My object has not beento make 
a book; but circumstances haying 
occurred to give me_ information 
which appears valuable, because. it 
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the world, and am content to do so 
in a plain unvarnished manner. 

First Impressions. —We soon made 
Sandy Hook, the entrance into the 
bay, and thirty miles from the city 
of New-York. The busy scene 
around me, the consciousness that I 
was about to be relieved from the 
worst of prisons, the serenity of the 
morning, and the extreme beauty 
of New-York bay, conveyed im- 
pressions which mock description. 
Every object was to me an interest- 
ing one: first our pilot, his stature, 
his manners, his dress, were all at 
this time objects of my attention ; 
though, under other circumstances, | 
should have viewed them with entire 
indifierence. 

New-York Boarding-house.—T he 
streets through which we passed to 
Mrs. Bradish’s boarding house, in 
State-street, opposite the Battery, 
were narrow and dirty. The Bat- 
tery is a most delightful walk, on 
the edge of the bay. ‘The houses 
in State-street are of the first class. 
The one in which | am now writing 
is about the size of those in Bridge- 
street, Black-friars. The rent is 
2,400 dollars (540/. sterling) per 
annum; taxes are about 80 dollars, 
(181. sterling.) ‘The mode of liv- 
ing for those who do not keep house, 
is at hotels, teverns, or private 
boarding houses. My present resi- 
dence is at one of the latter descrip- 
tion. There are two public apart- 
ments, one for a sitting, the other a 
dining room. At present, about 
forty sit down to table. The lady 
of the house presides at the head of 
the table, the other ladies who are 
boarders being placed on her left. 
The hours are—breakfast at eight 
o’clock; dinner, half-past three ; 
tea, seven; supper, ten. The hours 
of eating are attended to by all with 
precision: charge, two dollars per 
diem, exclusive of wine. The ex- 
pense of living here is about 18 dol- 
lars per week. 

New-York.—The street popula- 
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tion bears an aspect essentially dif- 
ferent from that of London, or large 
English towns. One striking feature 
is in the number of blacks, many of 
whom are finely dressed, the fe- 
males very ludicrously so, showing 
a partiality to white muslin dresses, 
artificial flowers, and pink shoes. I 
saw but few well-dressed white la- 
dies, but am informed that the great- 
er part are at present at the fashion- 
able springs of Ballston and Saratoga. 
‘The dress of the men is rather defi- 
cient in point of neatness and genti- 
lity. Their appearance, in common 
with that of the ladies and children, 
is sallow, and what we should call 
unhealthy. ‘To have colour’ in the 
cheeks is an infallible criterion by 
which to be discovered as an Eng- 
lishman. Ina British town of any 
importance, you cannot walk along 
a leading street for half an hour 
without meeting with almost every 
variety in the size, dress, and ap- 
pearance of the inhabitants; whilst, 
on the contrary, here they seem all 
of one family ; and, though not quite 
a ‘*drab-coloured creation,’ the 
feelings they excite are not many 
degrees removed from the uninte- 
resting sensations generated by that 
expression. ‘The young men are 
tall, thin, and solemn; their dress is 
universally trowsers, and very gene- 
rally loose great coats. Old men, in 
our English idea of that word, ap- 
pear very rare. 

Churches are numerous and hand- 
some : the interior of one which I 
have just visited in Broadway is 
truly elegant, being fitted up with 
more taste, splendour, and I pre- 
sume expense, than many in Lon- 
don. Several hotels are on an ex- 
tensive scale: the City Hotel is as 
large as the London Tavern; the 
dining, and some of the private 
rooms, seem fitted up regardless of 
expense. 

The shops (or stores, as they are 
called) have nothing in their exte- 
rior to recommend them: there is 
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not even an attempt at tasteful dis- 
play. The linen and woollen dra- 
pers (dry good stores, as they are 
denominated) have quantities of 
their goods laid loose on boxes in 
the street, without any precaution 
against theft. 

There are a great number of ex- 
cellent private dwellings, built of 
red painted brick, which gives them 
a peculiarly neat and clean ap- 
pearance. In Broadway and Wall 
street, trees are planted at the side 
of the pavement. The city hall is 
a large and elegant building, in 
which the courts of law are held. 
Most of the streets are dirty: in 
many of them sawyers are prepar- 
ing wood for sale, and all are infest- 
ed with pigs—circumstances which 
indicate a lax police. 

_ Upon the whole, a walk through 
New-York ‘will disappoint an Eng 
lishman: there is, on the surface of 
society, a carelessness, a laziness, 
an unsocial indifference, which 
freezes the blood and disgusts the 
judgment. An evening stroll along 
Broadway, when the lamps are 
alight, will please more than one at 
noon-day. ‘he shops will look ra- 
ther better, but their proprietors 
will not greatly please: their cold 
indifference may be mistaken by 
themselves for independence, but 
no person of thought and observa- 
tion will ever concede to them that 
they have selected a wise mode of 
exhibiting that dignified feeling. I 
disapprove most decidedly of the 
_obsequious servility of the London 
shop-keepers, but | am not prepar- 
ed to go the length of those in New- 
York, who stand with their hats on, 
or sit or lie along their counters, 
smoking segars, and spitting in eve- 
ry direction, to a degree offensive 
to any man of decent feelings. The 
prevalence of Dutch names tells me 
{ am there a stranger : but this feel- 
ing is often counteracted by viewing 
the immense quantities of British 
manufactured goods with which the 
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shops are crowded, as also the num- 
ber of English works which are ad- 
vertised, and the placards of ‘‘ Hone’s 
Riot in London,” ‘* Prince’s Russia 
Oil,” ‘‘ Reeves and Woodyer’s Co- 
lours,’ and ‘* Day and Martin’s 
Blacking.”’ 

Shopkeepers.—I have been with a 
fellow-passenger into three shops : 
the first was a chemist’s.; of him we 
inquired the state of trade. He 
replied, that the only business which 
was good for any thing at this time 
in New-York, was shaving, i. e. buy- 
ing and selling bank notes. The 
rent which he paid for his small 
place astonishedme. The next was 
a hatter’s: while waiting, a beggar 
came in, and was relieved with a 
Spanish silver piece called a six- 
pence ; it was the sixteenth of a 
doliar. Beggars, I am informed, 
are very uncommon. ‘The third 
shop was in the same business, at 
which we bought a hat; it was of 
American manufacture, very narrow 
in the brim, according to the pre- 


isent fashion ; the price was ten dol- 


lars, (45s.) the quality nearly as 
good as those sold in London at 
from 24s. to 27s. The proprietor 
of this concern complained of want 
of business. He stated that it had 
not been known so bad as during the 
last and present years ; that labour- 
ing men who were inclined to work 
could generally obtain employment 
either in the city or back country ; 
and that, among mechanics, masons 
and carpenters were very good 
trades. [ asked him the reason of 
trade being bad. He replied, that 
he did not know the reason ; that 
they did not trouble themselves 
about reasons. To my remark— 
business is also dull in London, he 
answered, ‘I guess that is the rea- 
son, for we take all our things from 
them in the old country.” 
Lawyers.—Lawyers are as com- 
mon here as paupers are in Eng- 
land. Indeed, for those friends, I 
see no kind of opening. Profession- 
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the world, and am content to do so 
in a plain unvarnished manner. 

First Impressions. —We soon made 
Sandy Hook, the entrance into the 
bay, and thirty miles from the city 
of New-York. The busy scene 
around me, the consciousness that | 
was about to be relieved from the 
worst of prisons, the serenity of the 
morning, and the extreme beauty 
of New-York bay, conveyed im- 
pressions which mock description. 
Every object was to me an interest- 
ing one: first our pilot, his stature, 
his manners, his dress, were all at 
this time objects of my attention ; 
though, under other circumstances, | 
should have viewed them with entire 
indifierence. 

New-York Boarding-house.—The 
streets through which we passed to 
Mrs. Bradish’s boarding house, in 
State-street, opposite the Battery, 
were narrow and dirty. The Bat- 
tery is a most delightful walk, on 
the edge of the bay. ‘The houses 
in State-street are of the first class. 
The one in which | am now writing 
is about the size of those in Bridge- 
street, Black-friars. The rent 1s 
2,400 dollars (540/. sterling) per 
annum; taxes are about 80 dollars, 
(18/. sterling.) The mode of liv- 
ing for those who do not keep house, 
is at hotels, teverns, or private 
boarding houses. My present resi- 
dence is at one of the latter descrip- 
tion. There are two public apart- 
ments, one for a sitting, the other a 
dining room. At present, about 
forty sit down to table. The lady 
of the house presides at the head of 
the table, the other ladies who are 
boarders being placed on her left. 
The hours are—breakfast at eight 
o’clock; dinner, half-past three ; 
tea, seven; supper, ten. The hours 
of eating are attended to by all with 
precision: charge, two dollars per 
diem, exclusive of wine. The ex- 


pense of living here is about 18 dol- 
lars per week. 
New-York.—The street popula- 
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tion bears an aspect essentially dif- 
ferent from that of London, or large 
English towns. One striking feature 
is in the number of blacks, many of 
whom are finely dressed, the fe- 
males very ludicrously so, showing 
a partiality to white muslin dresses, 
artificial flowers, and pink shoes. [I 
saw but few well-dressed white la- 
dies, but am informed that the great- 
er part are at present at the fashion- 
able springs of Ballston and Saratoga. 
The dress of the men is rather defi- 
cient in point of neatness and genti- 
lity. Their appearance, in common 
with that of the ladies and children, 
is sallow, and what we should call 
unhealthy. ‘To have colour’ in the 
cheeks is an infallible criterion by 
which to be discovered as an Eng- 
lishman. Ina British town of any 
importance, you cannot walk along 
a leading street for half an hour 
without meeting with almost every 
variety in the size, dress, and ap- 
pearance of the inhabitants; whilst, 
on the contrary, here they seem all 
of one family ; and, though not quite 
a ‘*drab-coloured creation,” the 
feelings they excite are not many 
degrees removed from the uninte- 
resting sensations generated by that 
expression. The young men are 
tall, thin, and solemn; their dress is 
universally trowsers, and very gene- 
rally loose great coats. Old men, in 
our English idea of that word, ap- 
pear very rare. 

Churches are numerous and hand- 
some : the interior of one which I 
have just visited in Broadway is 
truly elegant, being fitted up with 
more taste, splendour, and I pre- 
sume expense, than many in Lon- 
don. Several hotels are on an ex- 
tensive scale: the City Hotel is as 
large as the London Tavern; the 
dining, and some of the private 
rooms, seem fitted ap regardless of 
expense. 

The shops (or stores, as they are 
called) have nothing in their exte- 
rior to recommend them: there is 
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not even an attempt at tasteful dis- 
play. The linen and woollen dra- 
pers (dry good stores, as they are 
denominated) have quantities of 
their goods laid loose on boxes in 
the street, without any precaution 
against theft. 

There are a great number of ex- 
cellent private dwellings, built of 
red painted brick, which gives them 
a peculiarly neat and clean ap- 
pearance. In Broadway and Wall 
street, trees are planted at the side 
of the pavement. The city hall is 
a large and elegant building, in 
which the courts of law are held. 
Most of the streets are dirty: in 
many of them sawyers are prepar- 
ing wood for sale, and all are infest- 
ed with pigs—circumstances which 
indicate a lax police. 

_ Upon the whole, a walk through 
New-York‘ will disappoint an Eng 
lishman: there is, on the surface of 
society, a carelessness, a laziness, 
an unsocial indifference, which 
freezes the blood and disgusts the 
judgment. An evening stroll along 
Broadway, when the lamps are 
alight, will please more than one at 
noon-day. ‘I'he shops will look ra- 
ther better, but their proprietors 
will not greatly please: their cold 
indifference may be mistaken by 
themselves for independence, but 
no person of thought and observa- 
tion will ever concede to them that 
they have selected a wise mode of 
exhibiting that dignified feeling. I 
disapprove most decidedly of the 
_ obsequious servility of the London 
shop-keepers, but | am not prepar- 
ed to go the length of those in New- 
York, who stand with their hats on, 
or sit or lie along their counters, 
smoking segars, and spitting in eve- 
ry direction, to a degree offensive 
to any man of decent feelings. The 
prevalence of Dutch names tells me 
f am there a stranger : but this feel- 
ing is often counteracted by viewing 
the immense quantities of British 
manufactured goods with which the 
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shops are crowded, as also the num- 
ber of English works which are ad- 
vertised, and the placards of ‘‘ Hone’s 
Riot in London,” ‘* Prince’s Russia 
Oil,” ‘* Reeves and Woodyer’s Co- 
lours,’ and ‘* Day and Martin’s 
Blacking.”’ 

Shopkeepers.—I have been with a 
fellow-passenger into three shops : 
the first was a chemist’s.; of him we 
inquired the state of trade. He 
replied, that the only business which 
was good for any thing at this time 
in New-York, was shaving, i. e. buy- 
ing and selling bank notes. The 
rent which he paid for his small 
place astonished me. The next was 


t . *,° 
a hatter’s: while waiting, a beggar 


came in, and was relieved with a 
Spanish silver piece called a six- 


|pence ; it was the sixteenth of a 


doliar. Beggars, I am informed, 
are very uncommon. The third 
shop was in the same business, at 
which we bought a hat; it was of 
American manufacture, very narrow 
in the brim, according to the pre- 


sent fashion ; the price was ten dol- 


lars, (48s.) the quality nearly as 
good as those sold in London at 
from 24s. to 27s. The proprietor 
of this concern complained of want 
of business. He stated that it had 
not been known so bad as during the 
last and present years ; that labour- 
ing men who were inclined to work 
could generally obtain employment 
either in the city or back country ; 
and that, among mechanics, masons 
and carpenters were very good 
trades. I asked him the reason of 
trade being bad. He replied, that 
he did not know the reason ; that 
they did not trouble themselves 
about reasons. ‘To my remark— 
business is also dull in London, he 
answered, ‘‘ I guess that is the rea- 
son, for we take all our things from 
them in the old country.” 
Lawyers.—Lawyers are as com- 
mon here as paupers are in Eng- 
land. Indeed, for those friends, I 
see no kind of opening. Professton- 
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al men literally swarm in the United 
States. An anecdote is told of a 
gentleman walking in Broadway ; a 
friend passing, he called ‘* Doctor,”’ 
and immediately sixteen persons 
turned round to answer to the name. 
This is even more characteristic of 
lawyers. At almost every private 
door, cellar, or boarding house, a 
tin plate is displayed, bearing the in- 
scription, ‘‘ Attorney at Law.” 

The causes which generate so 
great a number of ‘legal friends” 
lie beyond the sources of my pene- 
tration. Perhaps, we may date the 
frequency of litigation to the intri- 
cacy of the profession, which is bot- 
tomed on English practice; while 
the cheapness of college instruction, 
and the general diffusion of mode- 
rate wealth among mechanics and 
tradesmen, enable them to gratify 
their vanity by giving their sons a 
learned education. This also opens 
the door to them for an appoint- 
ment; and, by the way, the Ameri- 
cans are great place-hunters. 

The Book Trade.—\ have recent- 
ly read a book which speaks highly 
of the literature of this country. 
From what source the writer de- 
rives evidence in support of his as- 
sertion | know not. A well educat- 
ed American, with whom | have had 
some agreeable conversation, can- 
didly admitted their very lamentable 
deficiency in this particular ; and in 
nothing, perhaps, is this more de- 
cidedly shown, than in the scarcity 
of that greatest of literary curiosi- 
ties—a native American standard 
work. The causes which produce 
this | shall endeavour to ascertain, 
when [ am more conversant with this 
country and people. The fact is 
indisputable. Booksellers’ shops 
are extensive. Old works are 
scarce. Standard works are not so: 
by these I mean such as Shakspeare, 
Milton, Blair, and Johnson. Theo- 
logical works (those only which are 
orthodox) are common, and I should 
suppose much inrequest. Hartley, 
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Priestley, and the religious writings 
of Locke, are scarce ; | may say un- 
known. English novels and poetry 
are the primary articles of a book- 
seller’s business. Common station- 
ary is of American manufacture: the 
superior of British. 

Education. —The Lancasterian 
system of Education is in practice 
here. It has not spread so rapidly 
as in England; perhaps because 
among the lower orders it was less 


wanted ; there are 800 in the school 


of this city ; the system at present is 
confined to free schools. There are 
one or two boarding seminaries for 
ladies ; but in general males and fe- 
males, of all ages, are educated at 
the same establishment. The ef- 
fect of this highly injudicious prac- 
tice is not (at least judging from the 
surface of society) what I should 
have anticipated. American ladies 
are even more distant and reserved 
in their manners than English ; the 
sexes seem ranked as distinct races 
of beings, between whom social con- 
verse is rarely to be held. Day 
schools are numerous ; some of them 
respectable, none large. A teacher, 
that is, an usher, at any of these es- 
tablishments, is a situation not wor- 
thy the attention of the poorest man. 
No species of correction is allowed: 
children, even at home, are perfect- 
ly independent, subordination being 
foreign to the comprehension of the 
youth as well as the aged of this 
country. The emigrant proprie- 
tors of seminaries are Scotch and 
Irish: an instance has not occurred 
of a respectable English school mas- 
ter establishing himself here. Two 
English ladies have recently com- 
menced a boarding-school for females 
only ; they have been moderately 
successful. A capital of from one 


to five hundred pounds is essential : 
for a day school none is required. 
The dead languages, music, survey- 
ing, drawing, dancing, and French, 
are taught at the superior schools ; 
the latter is rather generally under- 
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stood, and in some measure necessa- 
ry, French families being more fre- 
quently met with here than in Eng- 
land. At some of the academies 
plays are occasionally acted. The 
charges at several seminaries are, 
for arithmetic, reading, and writing, 
per annum, 40 dollars ; for geogra- 
phy, philosophy, and the French 
language, 60; for Greek, Latin, and 
the mathematics, 80 dollars: these 
amounts are exclusive of board. 
Religions.—T here are five Dutch 
Reformed churches, six Presbyteri- 
ans, three Associated Reformed dit- 


to, one Associated Presbyterian, 


one Reformed ditto, five Methodist, 
two ditto for blacks, one German Re- 
formed, one Evangelical Lutheran, 
one Moravian, four Trinitarian Bap- 
tist, one Universalist, two Catholic, 
three Quaker, eight Episcopalian, 
one Jew’s synagogue, and to this I 
would add a small meeting, which is 
but little known, at which the priest 
is dispensed with, every member 
following what they call the aposto- 
lic plan of instructing each other, 
and ‘*building one another up in 
their most holy faith.” I feel little 
hopes of conveying to you a faithful 
portraiture of this people, in their 
religious character: they differ es- 
sentially from the English sectaries, 
in being more solemnly bigotted, 
more intolerant, and more ignorant 
of the Scriptures. . Their freedom 
from habits of thinking seems to 
emanate from the cold indifference 
of their constitutional character ; 
and their attaching no importance to 
investigation. 

There is also another feature in 
their religious national character, 
which will be considered by differ- 
ent men in opposite points of view. 
I do not discover those distinctive 
marks which are called forth in Eng- 
land by sectarianism. ‘There is not 
the aristocracy of the establishment, 
the sourness of the presbyterian, or 


the sanctified melancholy of the me- 
thodist. 
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A trial at law.—On the 10th I 
attended at the city-hall, to witness 
an expected trial of our captain, on 
the charge of the second steward, 
for alleged ill usage: several pus- 
sengers and sailors were in waiting 
to give evidence on both sides. 1 
felt rejoiced to see even the latter, 
though when on board, they had lit- 
tle of my respect ; but such is the 
attachment created by a long sea 
voyage. This trial was the fifth on 
the list; the time spent in waiting I 
felt as no demand on my patience: 
my mind was occupied; the objects 
with which I was surrounded inter- 
ested, because they were novel to 
me. ‘The court is in size about 
one-fourth larger than the lord 
mayor’s court in the Mansion house. 
The presiding judge was a young 
man about 26; tall, thin, sallow, se- 
rious, and uninteresting: his dress 
was a long loose great coat and trow- 
sers. ‘The counsel were of similar 
ages*and appearance. The com- 
mencement of the first trial was de- 
layed from the want of jurymen: 
twenty-four had been summoned ; 
seven only were in attendance. The 
judge proposed that the first five 
should be taken from among the by- 
standers, who were from fifty to six- 
ty in number. This proposition 
was opposed by the counsel for the 
plaintifi, who, among other argu- 
ments, urged the possibility that five 
so chosen might not all be citizens of 
the United States. This was over- 
ruled, and the trial proceeded. It 
was of a petty nature, not possessed 
of features useful to communicate : 
the decision seemed to me _ just. 
The technical language used, was 
borrowed from our English prac- 
tice ; the general effect different, es- 
pecially in the perfect equality of 
judge, counsel, jury, tipstaff, and 
auditors. Our case was called ; it 
was not tried, in consequence of, I 
believe, the well-paid management 
of counsel. Iam informed, on good 





authority, that great corruption 
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exists in those minor courts. The 
judge is said to have a good under- 
standing with the constable: he re- 
ceives, too, a larger sum in cases of 
conviction than in those of acqutttal. 
It is indisputable that the constables 
are remarkably anxious for jobs ; 
and that the judge strongly partici- 

ates in their feelings. An impor- 
tant legal officer here has been long 
known to practise the most disgrace- 
ful imposition ; but his political views 
are in agreement with those of the 
state government, and therefore he 
retains his situation. My impres- 
sions of the court just referred to 
were, that it presented a character 
of more simplicity, (if the term be 
allowable in any case where lawyers 
are concerned,) but of less dignity, 
than those with which we are fami- 
liar. The justice awarded in each 
is, perhaps, about on equality ; at 
least, I see no fair reason to give the 
preference to this side of the Atlan- 
tic 

. Steam Boat.—I took a passage in 
the steam boat ** Chancellor Living- 
ston ;”? fare 31 dollars, distance 60 
miles, time of departure five o’clock 
in the evening, of arrival half-past 
one the following morning. This 
vessel is, perhaps, equalled by none 
in the world: she may be denomi- 
nated, without the charge of exag- 
geration, a floating palace ; her 
length is 175 feet, and her breadth 
50, and she is propelled by a steam 
engine of 80 horse power; there 
are beds for 160, and accommoda- 
tions for 40 more by settees. The 
ladies have a distinct cabin: they 
seem cut off from all association or 
conversation with the gentlemen. 
On deck there are numerous con- 
veniences, such as baggage rooms, 
smoking-rooms, &c.; on the de- 
scent to the cabins are placed cards 
of tradesmen and hotels in the chief 
cities, and also religious tracts, 
which are chiefly reprints of Eng- 
lish Evangelical effusions—affording 
another instance of the slavish 
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dependence of America upon Bri- 
tish writers. The interior of this 
vessel is extremely splendid, The 
late period of the day at which 
we embarked, allowed me but a 
limited opportunity of viewing the 
bold and grand scenery of this ma- 
jestic river. The general occupa- 
tion was card playing; one or two 
had a book in their hands: those 
whose beds were in the births fitted 
up for that purpose were passengers 
going the entire rout (to Albany,) 
and who had taken the precaution 
to have their names early entered in 
a book kept by the captain for that 
purpose. 

New-York Theatre.—The Theatre 
is about the size of the “* Royal Cir- 
cus,” and as well fitted up as the se- 
cond-rate London Theatres. The 
prices are, Boxes, 4s. 6d. Pit, 3s. 
4id. Gallery, 2s. 3d. I went to the 
pit, concluding that, with an allow- 
ance for the difference of country, 
it would resemble the same depart- 
ment in an English establishment ; 
but found it consisted of none in 
dress, manners, appearance, or ha- 
bits, above the order of our Irish 
bricklayers; a strong fact this to 
prove the good payment of labour. 
Here were men that, if in London, 
could hardly buy a pint of porter ; 
and, should they ever think of see- 
ing a play, must take up their abode 
among the gods in the upper gallery ; 
yet, in America, they can pay three- 
quarters of a dollars—free from care, 
and without feeling, on the follow- 
ing morning that they must compen- 
sate, by deprivation or extraordina- 
ry labour, for their extravagance. 
Many wore their hats, and several 
stood up during the performance : 
there did not seem to be any power 
which could prevent either practice. 
The boxes were respectably filled : 
the female part of the audience made 
considerable display. Between the 
acts gentlemen withdrew: indeed, 
at this period, the house, in every 
part, was deserted, except by the 
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ladies. The cause of this practice 
is to indulge in the fatal effects of 
rum drinking. A part of the galle- 
ry is allotted for negroes, they not 
being admitted into any other part of 
the house. Women never go to the 
pit. The entertainments were, 
‘¢‘Laugh when you can,” and the 
‘‘ Broken Sword :”’ both performed 
very respectably. The dresses, 
scenery, and decorations, were su- 
perior to what I had expected to 
find them. 

The Shamrock Society.—This as- 
sociation is composed exclusively of 
Irishmen Among the gentlemen 
present, was the distinguished Dr. 
M‘Niven. ‘Their place of meeting 
is at a public house, where their 
business is conducted with much re- 
gularity. The society bears a high 
character for benevolence, and is, no 
doubt, of material service to their 
distressed countrymen. 

Their room is decorated with 
flags commemorative of American 
victories. Their hatred of the Eng- 
lish ministry is implacable ; but they 
do not seem to distinguish between 
our government and people. It 
would prove, I think, impossible to 
make # native of Ireland, who had 
never been in England, believe that 
you have among you men who feel 
for their wrongs, and sympathise 
with their sufferings. 

Prospects of Emigrants.—The ca- 
pitalist may manage to obtain 7 per 
cent. with good security. The law- 
yer and the doctor will not succeed. 
An orthodox minister would do so. 
By the way, the worn-out exposed 
impostor ****, who said he was 
converted from Judaism to,Christi- 
anity, has been attracting large au- 
diences in New-York. The profi- 
cient in the fine arts will find little 
encouragement. ‘The literary man 
must starve. The tutor’s posts are 
pre-occupied. The shop-keeper 
may do as well, but not better, than 
in London—unless he be a man of 
superior talent and large capital ; 
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for such requisites, I think, there is 
a fine opening. The farmer, (Mr. 
Cobbett says,) must labour hard and 
be but scantily remunerated.. The 
clerk and shopman will get but little 
more than their board and lodging. 
Mechanics, whose trades are of the 
Jirst necessity, will do well ; those not 
such, or who understand only the 
cotton, linen, woollen, glass, earth- 
enware, silk and stocking manufac- 
tories, cannot obtain employment. 
The labouring man will do well ; 
particularly if be have a wife and 
children, who are capable of con- 
tributing, not merely to the consum- 
ing, but to the earning also of the 
common stock. 

Stage Coaches.—At New-London 
[ took a place in the coach for Pro- 
vidence. American stages are a 
species of vehicle with which I 
know none in England that will com- 
pare: they carry twelve passengers 
—none outside. The coachman, or 
‘‘driver,” as the term is, (and who 
is not unfrequently a captain,) sits 
inside with the company. In length 
they are nearly double English 
stages. Few go on springs. The 
sides are open—the roof being sup- 
ported by six small posts. The 
baggage is carried behind and in- 
side. - The seats are pieces of plain 
board. There are leathers which 
can be let down from the top, which 
are useful as a protection against wet, 
but of little service in cold weather. 
Few of them have doors ; the place 
of entrance and exit being by the 
horses. They form, upon the 
whole, both in construction and ma- 
nagement, a very unpleasant mode 
of conveyance. The charges are 
nearly equal to English inside fares. 

Connecticut and Rhode-Isiand.—In 
Connecticut and Rhode Island there 
are numerous dairies. Cheese is 
sold, for exportation, at from ten to 
twelve cents a pound. Farms con- 
tain from ten to two hundred acres. 
All houses within sight from the 





road are farm houses. The genuine 
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country seat has not yet made its 
appearance in the four states which 
Il have seen. The condition of the 
people in Connecticut and Rhode- 
Island is an absence of the extreme 
either of wealth or of poverty. The 
land is very stony, and the price of 
produce not commensurate to that 
of labour. The absence of negroes 
from these last-mentioned states 
gives me much pleasure ; certainly 
not on account of a prejudice against 
our darker tinged fellow creatures, 
or from a belief that they are of an 
inferior order in creation ; but from 
a hatred of oppression, whether ex- 
ercised in a monarchy or a republic, 
more especially, indeed, in the lat- 
ter, which, professing to be built on 
the basis of freedom, ought to respect 
the rights, and protect the liber- 
ties of all. In the states of New- 


York and Jersey, the treatment of} 


Americans of colour, by their white 
countrymen, is worse than that of 
the brute creation. 

The road from Providence to 
Boston is much better than that from 
New-London to the latter place. 
The appearance of the country also 
improves ; but there is nothing in 
either, as to mere appearance, which 
would be inviting to an inhabitant of 
our beautiful and cultivated island. 

We did not meet many persons on 
the road, and no pedestrians, except 
a black man and woman. There 
were no beggars, none that seemed 
distressed—all either were at work, 
or going to or from their labour ; and 
in all my inquiries of farmers, inn- 
keepers, store-keepers, manufactur- 
ers, their servants, and others, I 
understand that employment is not 
dificult of obtainment by industri- 
ous and honest men. 

As far as I have proceeded, I have 
not seen much good land. It may 
do for grazing ; but, upon the whole, 
it is stony and sterile; and what 
would seem remarkahle is, that in 


these old settled States, at least one 
half remains uncultivated. 


Travel- 
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ling here conveys none of those de- 
lights which are connected with an 
English country excursion. Here, 
when your eye carries you in ima- 
gination to the top of a hill, you feel 
no relief in the fancied contempla- 
tion of your elevated position’s pre- 
senting a view of fine seats and ex- 
tended cultivation. On the contra- 
| ry, you first feel that you could hard- 
ly arrive at the summit through the 
density of a gloomy forest ; and, even 
‘if you could, that your eye would 
be fatigued with forests and the 
parched monotony of unproductive 
nature. 

Wood land, near towns, is, of 
‘course, more valuable than any 
other, its worth increasing yearly. 
Moderate sized farms usually con- 








'tain all the different kinds of land, 
‘in, of course, varied proportions. 
Plaster of Paris is used for manure ; 
‘it does not succeed in those lands 
within the influence of the sea air. 
There are some rich farmers in the 
New-England States, but generally 
it is not an occupation by which 
more than a living can be obtained. 

Boston.— Boston has a population 
of 40,000, yet it is not a city: this 
arises from an apprehension in the 
inhabitants, that the powers vested in 
corporations would be injurious to 
their liberties. This town is the 
head quarters of federalism in poli- 
tics, and unitarianism in religion. 
It contains many rich men. The 
Bostonians are also the most enlight- 
ened and the most hospitable that | 
have yet met with: they, in common 
with all New-Englanders, have the 
character of being greater sharpers, 
and more generally dishonourable, 
than the natives of the other sec- 
tions of the union. For myself, I 
should be inclined to think other- 
wise ; and if | must affix such a re- 
putation, I should be disposed to re- 
move it farther south. 

The Atheneum public library, un- 
der the management of Mr. Shaw, is 
a valuable establishment. It con- 
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tains 18,000 volumes, four thousand 
of which are the property of the pre- 
sent secretary of state. 

At Cambridge, four miles from 
Boston, is situated a college, upon a 
large and liberal scale. It contains 
250 apartments for officers and stu- 
dents. There is a philosophical ap- 
paratus, a hall for public recitations, 
a dining hall, and a valuable library, 
which contains a few, and almost the 
only, standard works in,the United 
States. 

The state of Society in Boston is 
better than in New-York, though the 
leaven, not of democracy, but of 
aristocracy, seems to be very preva- 
lent: many of the richer families 
live in great style, and in houses 
little inferior to those of Russel 
Square. Distinctions exist to an ex- 
tent rather ludicrous under a free 
and popular government: there are 
the first class, second class, third 
class, and the “old families.” Titles, 
too, are diffusely distributed. 

Boston is not a thriving, that is, 
not an increasing town: it wants a 
fertile back country, and it is too far 
removed from the western states to 
be engaged in the supply of that new 
and vast emporium, except, indeed, 
with inhabitants, a commodity which, 
I am informed, they send in num- 
bers greater than from any other 
quarter. 

The winds here are violent, as 


are also rains, but not nearly so fre- | 


quent as in England. A clear sky 
is, I believe, the general character- 
istic of America; the evenings are 
certainly most delightful. 

On an eminence in the Mall (a 
fine public walk,) is built the State 
House, in which the legislature hold 
their meetings. The view from the 
top of this building is surpassed by 
nothing which I have seen: the bay 
with its forty islands—the shipping 
—the town—the hill and dale scene- 
ry for a distance of thirty miles, pre- 
sent an assemblage of objects which 
are beautifully picturesque. A 
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great increase of interest is commu- 
nicated by the knowledge of the fact, 
that Boston is the birth place of the 
immortal Franklin, and that here 


‘broke forth the first dawnings of the 


ever-memorable revolution. The 
heights of Dorchester and Bunker’s 
Hill are immediately under the eye 
of the spectator. 

President Adams.—The ex-presi- 
dent is a handsome old gentleman of 
eighty-four ; his lady is seventy-six : 
she has the reputation of superior 
talents, and great literary acquire- 
ments. I was not perfectly a stran- 
ger here, as a few days previous to 
this I had received the honour of an 
hospitable reception at their mansion, 
Upon the present occasion the minis- 
ter (the day being Sunday) was of 
the dinner party. As the table of a 
‘* late king’? may amuse some of you, 
take the following particulars: First 
course, a pudding made of Indian 
corn, molasses, and butter: Second, 
veal, bacon, neck of mutton, pota- 
toes, cabbages, carrots, and Indian 
beans ; Madeira wine, of which each 
drank two glasses. We sat down to 
dinner at one o’clock ; at two, nearly 
all went a second time to church. 
For tea, we had pound-cake, sweet 
bread and butter, and bread made of 
Indian corn and rye, (similar to our 
brown home-made.) Tea _ was 
brought from the kitchen, and hand- 
ed round by a neat white servant 

irl, 
, The establishment of this political 
patriarch consists of a house two 
stories high, containing, I believe, 
eight rooms ; of two men and three 
maid servants; three horses, and a 
plain carriage. How great is the 
contrast between this individual—a 
man of knowledge and information— 
without pomp, parade, or vicious 
and expensive establishments, as 
compared with the costly trap- 
pings, the depraved characters, and 
the profligate. expenditure of 
House, and ! What a les- 








son im this does America teach! 
32 
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There are now in this land no less 
than three Cincinnati! 

The Interior of the Northern States. 
—The country from Boston to Alba- 
ny did not equal my expectations. 
The soil appears sterile, and there 
still remain immense tracts uncultiva- 
ted. The towns look new and hand- 
some. A barren rock over which we 
travelled is named Lebanon. This, | 
observe, accords with a point of na- 
tional character, which shows itself 
ina love of striking, of ancient, and 
of hard names. Counties or towns 
are denominated Athens, Homer, 
Virgil, Horace, Cincinnati. Men— 
Cicero, Brutus, Solomon. Women 
—Penelope, Adeline, Desdemona. 

Upon the condition of the people, 
I have little more to say than to re- 
peat my former remarks. There 
seems no absolute want: all have 
the essential necessaries of life ; few 
its luxuries. Their habits and man- 
ners are similar to those I have ob- 
served in their countrymen general- 
ly. All seem to have agreat deal of 
leisure, and few or none to occupy 
it for the purposes of mental im- 
provement. The grossly coarse and 
vulgar man is as rare as the solidly 
intelligent and liberal. Ignorance, 
I suspect, exists a great deal more 
in fact than in appearance. Men 
seldom converse upon any subject 
except those connected with their 
immediate pecuniary interest; few 
appear to have any regard for the 
general extension of liberty to the 
whole human family. 

Philadelphia.—My first impres- 
sions of this city were decidedly fa- 
vourable : it gave me ideas of a sub- 
stantial cast. In the possession of a 
character essentially different from 
New-York—it has not so much bu- 
siness, not so much gayety, not so 
much life; but there is in Philadel- 
phia a freedom from mere display, a 
relief from gaudy trappings, an evi- 
dence of solidity, of which its more 
commercial rival is nearly desti- 
tute. The streets are clean, well 
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and regularly built. First-rate pri- 
vate houses are numerous, as are 
also public buildings ; but their ar- 
chitecture is not of the highest order. 
The foot-paths are impeded by an 
injudicious mode of constructing cel- 
lars, by which they project into the 
street ; and also by a very slovenly 
practice of the store-keepers, which 
is common in America, namely, plac- 
ing quantities of loose goods outside 
of their doors. 

The Delaware, of which the In- 
dian name is Poutaxat, upon the 
banks of which this city is built, 
rises inthe State of New-York. At 
this city it is 1360 yards wide, and 
is navigable for vessels of any bur- 
den. It is frozen in the winter 
months ; a circumstance which mate- 
rially affects the commercial inter- 
ests of Philadelphia, and gives a 
great advantage to New-York, as the 
latter port is rarely closed. 

The present population of Phila- 
delphia is estimated at 120,000, 
many of whom live in houses which 
would adorn any city in the world. 
Rents are about twenty-five per 
cent lower than in New-York : this, 
[ should apprehend, does not pro- 
ceed either from a comparative want 
of prosperity, from cheaper materi- 
als, or lower priced labour; but 
from a more general equality of de- 
sirable situations, combined with the 
existence of more real, though, per- 
haps, less apparent capital. It may 
be also, that rents are influenced by 
the calculating habits of the society 
of friends, who reside here in great 
numbers. 

Last evening I drank tea at a gen- 
teel private house. The furniture 
was splendid, the table profusely 
supplied, being loaded with fish, 
dried beef, and sausages ; the bread 


and butter roughly cut in huge hunks, 
piled zig-zag. The children’s faces 
were dirty, their hair was uncembed, 
their dispositions evidently untaught, 
and all the members of the family, 
from the boy of six years of age, up 
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to the owner, (I was going to say 
master) of the house, appeared in- 
dependent of each other. I have 
seen the same characteristics in 
other families, in some indeed de- 
cidedly the contrary ; but these lat- 
ter would seem to be the exceptions, 
and the former the general rule. 

Funerals are uniformly attended 
by large walking processions. In 
the newspapers, I have frequently 
observed advertisements stating the 
deaths, and inviting all friends to at- 
tend the burial. ‘The dead are sel- 
dom kept more than two days. At 
the time appointed, intimate friends 
enter the house, others assemble 
outside, and fall into the procession 
when the body is brought out. Sor- 
row does not seem depicted in the 
countenances of any. Many smoke 
segars, and none appear chargeable 
with the hypocrisy described by the 
poet of ‘* mocking sorrow with a 
heart not sad.” 


For the Belles-Lettres Repository. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 
(Concluded from page 207.) 


The poison of snakes, taken inter- 
nally, is harmless : a spoonful may be 
swallowed without ill effects, which 
distinguishes animal from vegetable 
poison. Poisonous snakes are known 
by their fangs, or two crooked teeth, 
shaped like a sickle ; they are hollow, 
and the poison is injected through 
them. I have been assured by Mr. 
Peale, of Philadelphia, that he has 
punctured animals with rattlesnake’s 
fangs, after they have been for years 
in the museum, producing death in 
a few minutes; and that he had in 
vain attempted to extract the poison 
dy boiling, and by the aid of acids 
and alkalies. His brother eventual- 
ly succeeded in rendering them 
harmless. The poison of snakes is 
more Ceadly and active in warm, than 
in cold climates ; it is not equally 
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fatal to all. animals. 
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sues and devours the rattlesnake 
without injury. The flesh of this 
reptile is harmless; it is eaten in 
Virginia by epicures. 

The water, black, garter, and milk 
snakes,are among the inoffensive rep- 


tiles of the mountains. In ascending 
we had repeatedly crossed the well- 
beaten paths of deer, wolves, &c. 
and observed where bears had re- 
cently been rooting among the moss ; 
rattlesnakes we hardly thought of : 
having escaped them on the sunny 
side of the mountain, we did not ex- 
pect to find any on the cold northern 
part of the ridge. 

We descended froma high peak 
to a valley with a rapid step; our 
Scotchman disappeared suddenly 
from the edge of a cliff; deceived 
by the projecting carpet, he slid 
down fifteen feet with great despatch, 
but by lighting on a bed of moss, 
was uninjured. We found the moss 
of great advantage to us in walking, 
being soft and compact. After passing 
through a thickly-wooded valley, we 
began the ascent of the most elevat- 
ed peak. ‘The slope of the hill was 
generally gradual and easy ; but our 
progress was slow from fatigue, and 
we were left in darkness in midway 
region ; valleys were wrapt in gloom, 
and the giant peaks around slept in 
night. My Scotch friend, enfeebled 
by late sickness, would often drop 
upon a mossy bed from inability to 
proceed farther, and beg of me to 
go on and leave him to lodge in 
darkness ; this, of course, I refused, 
as he would in all probability have 
been the prey of wolves. 

Our associates exploring ahead, 
would often cheer us with delusive 
prospects of being near the moun- 
tain top: my way-worn companion 
would faint and wearily resume 
his efforts, with my aid, to follow in 
their wake. It was the hour when 


the savage tyrants of the forest were 
accustomed to roam abroad in search 
of prey; it was too dark to avoid 
them, and we were at the mercy of 
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serpents that glide by night through 
the woods. From our inability to 
distinguish objects before’ us the 
danger of falling down precipices was 
considerable. 

Our signal halloos echoed among 
the mountains, being obliged to hail 
occasionally to keep near each 
other. We finally gained the summit. 
Our guide, desirous of finding a 
cleared spot near the eastern decli- 
vity, in groping forward, fell down a 
precipice of a few feet ; he, unhurt, 
observed, that as he found the 
ground to descend pretty quick, he 
thought we had better encamp, as 
we might soon find perpendicular 
ledges of several hundred feet, 
where moss would not save flesh and 
bones : his conjecture we found next 
morning realized. 

We selected upon which to pass 
the night, the highest ground in the 
United States, the white mountains in 
New-Hampshire excepted. By the 
aid of our tinder-box a fire was 
soon kindled upon a large flat rock, 
covered with moss: this spot was 
partially shaded with spruce and fir ; 
we gathered some dry spruce, with 
which we kindled a fire; the fra- 
grance of the burning spruce was 
not unpleasant ; the bleak mountain 
air was softened by the flame ; the 
light was seen at Catskill, a distance 
of sixteen miles. Had the fire been 
made on an eastern ledge, we could 
have rendered it visible from the 
Highlands to Albany. The moss 
covering of the rock on which our 
fire was built was not consumed be- 
yond the limits of hot embers. Our 
store of provision, including game 
we had killed in travelling, was pro- 
duced, and we fell to cooking and 
eating, and drinking libations to the 
deities of the mountains, wolves, 
bears, panthers, and wild cats; our 
appetites were good, and our meal 
devested of ceremony. 


‘Freely we drank, and fiercely fed, 

As free from ceremonial sway, 

As famish’d wolves that tear their ai 
corr. 
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Our refreshing meal being ended, 
we lit our cigars, and forming a so- 
cial circle around the fire, narrated 
various adventures. The Scotch- 
man, recruited by his repast, amused 
us by relating some of the incidents 
of his life ; he had been aconsidera- 
ble traveller, and was well acquaint- 
ed with the wild scenery of Scotland, 
which he considered inferior in 
grandeur and interest to the strikin 
mountain view of the Catskill ridge. 
He had the art of deeply interesting 
hearers in his narrations. 


‘¢ He knew full well o’er all to throw 
His spirit’s wild romantic glow.” 


Our guide, who was a man of con- 
siderable information for a moun- 
taineer, related many of his adven- 
tures, and hair-breadth escapes from 
the wild rovers of the forest. From 
him I obtained much information 
relative to the animals of the moun- 
tains. 

After amusing ourselves for some 
time in conversation, we raised a 
large fire, spread small branches of 
spruce upon our beds of moss, form- 
ing a soft couch, and retired to rest, 
partially shaded by spruce and _ bal- 
sam of fir. We beheld through the 
thinly scattered branches, the dark 
blue arch of heaven, spangled with 
stars. Viewed from our. elevation, 
the sky appeared darker than from 
below, and the heavenly bodies mov- 
ed more brilliantly in their course.— 
The air becomes more rare, and 
contains less watery vapour, in pro- 
portion to our height above the level 
of the ocean. It is the dense at- 
mosphere that gives the sky and dis- 
tant mountains their light azure. 
At an elevation of twelve thousand 
feet above the sea, the celestial or- 
bits, more brilliant, appear to move 
on a dark or black ground. 

Although the night was a sultry 
one in the valley below, yet we 
should have suffered greatly from 
the cold but for our fire. The air 
we breathed refreshed us like a 
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draught of cold water ; we seemed 
to inspire it from heaven itself. The 
night was still and serene: placed 
far above the haunts of men, no 
sound was heard when we retired 
to rest, save that of a light air gen- 
tly breathing through the fine-leaved 
tops of the spruce. The moon had 
arisen, and calmly glided through 
the dark blue sky, dispensing her 
cheering light and soft influence o’er 
the hill and plain. 


‘In the sapphire blue vault glow’d the queen of 
the night, 

All the lustre of planets was lost in her sight, 

And the stars shed as faint and as feeble a ray 

As when morning advances, fair herald of day : 

We mark’d as she rode in her splendour alone, 

How solemn, how graceful, how pensive she 
shone, 


Fearless of danger, we kept no 
regular watch, but occasionally arose 
to enliven our guardian fire, as it is 
well known that the savage tenants 
of the forest will not approach a 
flame. We saw no animals, but the 
latter part of the night, heard sounds 
supposed to be the distant howling of 
wolves. At times we were enve- 
loped by passing clouds, but the light 
breeze would soon free us from our 
fleecy mantle ; the starry lamps of 
night, as if newly trimmed, seemed 
then to shine with additional lustre. 

We rose at dawn from a refresh- 
ing slumber, to view the beauties of 
rising day; the eastern sky and 
clouds were crimsoned by the first 
rays of the sun. We beheld the 
orb of day rise over the distant 
Tauconnock mountains before his 
beams reached the deep vale below. 
The immense valley of the river 
was clad in gloom. Here and there 
thin white fogs were seen sitting like 
the nightmare upon the waters, but 
they were soon raised into clouds by 
the expansive power of the sun, and 
we saw them sailing far below us, 
brushing the mountains with their 
dewy wings, dispensing refreshing 
moisture to vegetation. | 

Our prospect from an eastern 
ledge .of the round top, that rose 
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above the forest, was indescribably 
grand; we had beneath us a world 
in miniature, which we viewed as 
upon amap. From an ordinary ele- 
vation, the traveller’s eye ranges 
the profile of hills that are generally 
covered with trees, concealing the 
cultivated intervals; but from our 
exalted station on the Catskill moun- 
tains, the hills appeared to be laid 
low, and the valleys raised. The 
proportion which the cultivated 
country bears to that in a state of 
nature was apparent. The Hudson 
river, sixteen miles distant, appeared 
to be at the base of the mounfains, 
diminished to a rivulet or canal ; if 
was in view from the Highlands to 
Albany, together with every city and 
village on its banks. The morning 
sun gleaming on the waters of the 
Hudson, and the auxiliary streams 
and mountain lakes, rendered them 
very conspicuous. The extensive 
range of intervale land, situated be- 
tween our prospect peak and New- 
England, appeared to be cultivated 
like a garden, laid out in squares— 
an alternation of groves and cleared 
fields ; the whole tract seemed like 
an immense plain. The Shawan- 
gunk and Highland ridges to the 
south, the distant towering Taucon- 
nock mountains, bordering Connec- 
ticut and Massachusetts, to the east, 
the green mountains and elevation 
around Lake George, were distinct- 
ly seen to the northeast, embracing 
in the horizon a range of one hun- 
dred and fifty miles. To the west, 
‘hills over hills in huge disorder 
rise,’’—nothing but savage nature is 
disclosed, forming a striking contrast 
to the soft eastern landscape. 

It is not uncommon, from elevated 
parts of the mountain, for travellers 
to see the clouds floating in a lower 
region, hear the thunder roll, and 
see the lightning flash, beneath them, 
while the sunbeams are mildly rest- 
ing on the summits on which they 
stand. Northward we look down 
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pear from the base to be of gigantic 
size, now seemed depressed almost 
tothe level of the plain: we view- 
ed the ledges, woods, lakes and 
streams, of the valley, and broad 
back of the mountain, to great ad- 
vantage. 

At present the chain of the Cats- 
kill mountain is of little use to the 
community, except from its originat- 
ing numerous streams; but when 
the valleys adjacent are exhausted 
of wood, this tract will be a never- 
failing resource. The land of the 
Catskill Ridge has been granted and 
Jocated, but our guide observed, that 
no one would be willing to take the 
upper region and pay the taxes. 
This tract of the Catskill chain lies 
partly in Greene, and partly in UI- 
ster counties. The roundtop is in 
the town of Windham, Greene coun- 
ty; its elevation above the sea 1s 
3804 feet, by the calculation of 
Capt. Partridge. The ledges of the 
eastern and western sides of the 
mountains are uniformly either a 
coarse sandstone or breccia, in which 
differently coloured quartz and red 
jasper are discernible ; the base is 
argillaceous, the layers are placed 
horizontally. Upon the peaks and 
mountain table land, marine shells 
are sometimes found blended with 
impure limestone ; organic remains 
of animals and vegetables have been 
found in the sandstone. Shells of 
fish, resembling no species now 
known, have been repeatedly found 
in this country, and various parts of 
the globe ; all corroborating the sa- 
cred narrative of the flood: metals 
have not hitherto been found in 
these mountains, and are not indi- 
cated by an examination of the 
waters. 

After gazing for some time on the 
world below, we surveyed the sum- 
mit of the roundtop, and found it of 
small extent. I took specimens of 
the sandstone from some of the most 
elevated ledges, anda bud, or apple, 
as it is sometimes called, from the 
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balsam of fir; it was of a beautiful 
green ; the balsam is gathered from 
blisters or reservoirs, under the ex- 
ternal coat of the bark: our guide 
observed, that these little reservoirs 
of balsam were fullest at a particu- 
lar period of the moon; he had 
learned this from his own experi- 
ence. 

In returning, we took a near but 
steep course, often descending 
ledges, clinging to boughs, roots, and 
rocks, refreshing ourselves with 
draughts of the mountain nectar. 
We passed through several well- 
wooded mountain valleys ; the tim- 
ber was principally tall spruce. Re- 
mote from an inhabited district, we 
beheld nature in its original state, 
unaltered by the hand of man. No 
dwellings, waving fields of grain, or 
orchards, were here to be seen; 
but unfrequented vales, mountain 
streams, steep ledges and wood-clad 
hills, occupied the wilderness. 

We saw flocks of partridges ; 
unused to find in man an enemy in 
this remote district, they were not 
frightened away by our presence. 
Cattle graze in the lower parts of 
the mountains. 

We finally arrived at the foot of 
the chain, crossed the Kautuskill, 
and emerging from the gloomy wood, 
entered our guide’s habitation about 
nine o’clock; his wife obligingly 
undertook to prepare us a breakfast. 
While she was exercising her cook- 
ing powers, we lounged on the banks 
of the Kautuskill, and washed in the 
crystal current, in basins scooped out 
of the rock by the friction of small 
hard stones, put in motion by the 
eddies. I have seen these basins 
three feet in depth with perpendicu- 
lar circular sides resembling a well. 
The morning was warm, but recli- 
ning on flat rocks in the shady glen, 
we found it very comfortable. Above 
us was a fall of thirty feet ; below, 
within two yards, a perpendicular 
fall of one hundred and thirty. We 





could have slept soundly, after our 
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morning’s fatigue, lulled by the roar | 
of waters. 

It must be a dazzling and interest- 
ing sight, when the earth and moun- 
tain streams are bound by winter’s 
chains, to view the majestic pillars 
of ice, that seem to prop the nume- 
rous falls, and see the diversified 
crystal figures presented by the ar- 
resting hand of frost, as by magical 
power. The thick groves and nu- 
merous ledges, that rise in amphi- 
theatrical order, are often drest in 
crystal ornaments, appearing like 
he coral rocks and groves of the 
ocean; glistening in’ the morning 
ray, they shed a splendid diamond 
light. 

Quitting the romantic glen, and as- 
cending the hill, we found our hostess 
had prepared an excellent breakfast. 
Our tea was sweetened with maple 
sugar of their own manufacturing ; 
aconsiderable quantity of this arti- 
cle is made in the vicinity. We had 
fried partridges and chickens, with 
boiled potatoes and squash, of a 
quality far superior to the produce 
of the plains ; these vegetables are 
the best in northern climates. 

Our bread was of wheat and Indi- 
an; the wheat the produce of the 
mountains, the corn of the valley ; 
the butter and smoked beef were of 
the first quality. The neighbour- 
ing stream supplies an abundance of 
trout ; we, to our surprise, had a va- 
riety of food, seldom met with at a 
sea-board breakfast. 

Taking leave of our kind friends, 
we descended the romantic glen of 
the cleft mountain, leaving with re- 
gret this wild region. 


Snail 


From the London Literary Gazette, April, 1819. 


THE MAMLUKS ; SALAME’S NARRATIVE. 


We promised from Salame an ab- 
stract of the interesting account of 
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and now proceed to redeem our 


|| pledge : 


The Mamluks were the rightful 
masters of Egypt, since their estab- 
lishment, in the year 784, of El-He- 
jira, corresponding to 1382, a. p.— 
They were originally slaves, import- 
ed from Circassia and Georgia, by 
the Kurds, who took possession of 
Egypt after the decline of the Kha- 
lifes ; and when they (the Mamluks) 
became a considerable number, they 
rebelled against their masters, drove 
them out of the kingdom, and took 
possession of the throne of Egypt. 
In time they increased by an im- 
mense importation of slaves of their 
own countrymen, till (hey became 
so powerful as to extend their do- 
minions over a great part of Africa, 
Syria, and Arabia; and they had es- 
tablished their monarchy under the 
title of Charaksé or Circassians. 
They reigned for about 120 years by 
themselves ; but as they were deriv- 
ed from several houses, they never 
were happy or sincere one with the 
other. They had thirty-nine differ- 
ent kings on the throne of Egypt. 
the first of whom was Sultan 
Barckoock ; and the last was Cka- 
nessooh El-Ghoori,who was the cause 
of the dominion of the Turks over 
Syria, Arabia, Palestine, and Egypt, 
In the year 920 of El-Hejira, when 
Sultan Selim I. who is called ‘* the 
conqueror,” was at war with Persia, 
Ckanessooh El-Ghoori made an alli- 
ance with the king of Persia against 
him. Providence having assisted 
Selim, he subdued Persia, conquered 
Syria, Arabia, Palestine, and Egypt ; 
when, on Thursday, the 25th of 
Shaaban, 923 of El-Hejira, a. p. 1517, 
he entered the city of Cairo, and 
Ckanessooh El-Ghoori fled to the 
Mardge Dabegh, in the interior of 
Palestine. 

Sultan Selim having thus destroy- 
ed the Circassians’ power from the 
above-mentioned kingdoms, those 
who remained in Egypt were wil- 
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then stipulated with them, that they 
never should have the title of king 
any more, but they might be entitled 
to bear the title of Bey; that the 
civil government of Egypt should 
remain in their hands by paying him 
a certain sum annually; that a Pa- 
shaw of his own should reside in the 
citadel of Cairo with military forces, 
to administer political government, 
and to receive the stipulated annual 
payment; and that another Pashaw 
should reside at Alexandria, for the 
convenience of the royal fleet, and 
sea communications, &c. 

They went on on this footing till a 
few years before the French took 
Egypt. 

Continual jealousies and wars 
weakened them much, and render- 
edthe country miserable. Ali Bey 
El-Kebier, however, ascended the 
throne, coined money in his own 
name, and would have restored the 
Mamluk dominion to its former ex- 
tent and power, had not the Porte 
stirred up Hassan Bey El-Jaddawi, 
and other Beys, against him. Among 
these was Soleman Bey El-Jerjawi, 
known by the title of Rayahano, 
which signifies, ** Let him repose,”’ or 
‘* Give him hts repose.” ‘This word 
was the only order which he used 
to give for beheading a man, with- 
out the least or hardly any cause! 
They said that he was always much 
pleased in seeing the head of a man 
jumping, by one single blow, off his 
body! And that his common amuse- 
ment, was to go about with his 
sword drawn in his hand, cutting off 
camels’, horses’, oxens’, and asses’ 
heads, at one blow only! The death 
of this wretched brute was very much 
adapted to his taste. At the battle 
of Mallawi, against the present Pa- 
shaw of Egypt, a shot took off his 
skull; and while they were making 
good their retreat, they put him up- 
on a gun Carriage, when, by the mo- 
tion of it, his brain came out of his 
head, and he had his good repose 


also. 
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Salame was Secretary to Shaheen 
Bey, the successor to Elfy Bey, dur- 
ing the contest which ensued be- 
tween the Mamluks and Mohammed 
Aly Pashaw. ‘The war was bloody, 
and the latter was only enabled to 
triumph, by fomenting the divisions 
among the Beys. We shall extract 
the most memorable incidents. Three 
thousand Albanians were sent to sur- 
prise Osman Bey in Upper Egypt, 
and take possession of that province ; 
but the other Mamluks getting intel- 
ligence of it, appointed Shaheen ge- 
neralin chief, who, witha large body 
of horse, and some light artillery, 
took upa favourable position on the 
Nile. 

A few days after, the Albanies flo- 
tilla made its appearance; and not 
thinking that the Beys were (for the 
first time) so prompt, they came, as 
usual, to anchor on the west bank, 
waiting for a favourable wind against 
the stream, ‘They were about 120 
boats ; many of them had a gun of 
good size. ‘They anchored about 
six in the evening, and the people 
began to land, to get their dinner 
cooked ; whereupon Shaheen Bey 
rushed with his cavalry all at once 
upon them, and opened a tremen- 
dous fire. The confusion of the 
Albanies was, of course, beyond 
measure. The slaughter among 
them, without mercy from the Mam- 
luks, was most horrible; and the 
few who could escape from the shore 
were drowned. The plunder was 
immense ; and the boats afterwards 
were set on fire, except very few of 
them, which effected their escape, 
and were run on shore on the oppo- 
site bank. Many of the Albanies 
were taken prisoners; but as the 
general in chief (Shaheen Bey) had 
given orders. ‘‘ to give no quarter,” 
and had announced a reward of one 
thousand paras (about one pound) to 
any man who should bring him 
a head of an Albanian or a Turk, 
all the prisoners were beheaded, 
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and the heads brought for the re- 
ward.* * 

On the next morning, when this at- 
tack, or rather massacre, was over, 
Shaheen Bey returned triumphant to 
the camp, with a procession of ma- 
ny heads before them, raised upon 
the lances’ points, which afterwards 
were stuck all about the camp as a 
commemoration (barbarous vanity) 
of the victory ! 

Now the pride of the Beys be- 
came unbounded, and their creduli- 
ty in astrology was most solemn. 
They were quite confident of their 
conquering the country ; and with 
great anxiety were looking for the 
arrival of Osman Bey Hassan, who, 
at last, after receiving the plezsant 
tidings of the victory, hastened and 


"joined them. The whole of their forces 


now amounted to about 4,000 Mam. 
luks and 15,000 Bedouins. On his 
arrival, they made an agreement for 
the division of the kingdom amongst 
themselves, which was as follows :— 
That if they should take possession 
of the throne of Cairo, a quarter of 
the dominions should be to Ibrahim 
Bey Elkebier ; a quarter to Shaheen 
Bey Elfy ; a quarter to Ossman Bey 
Hassan ; and a quarter to Selim Bey 
Mahramgi, and the other Beys of the 
family of Murad Bey ; that Ibrahin 
Bey was to be the Governor of Cairo, 
and on his demise Shaheen Bey was 
to succeed to the throne ; Ossman 
Bey Hassan was to be Emir Hadge, 
or Prince of the Pilgrims, which 


* My forced employment on this unpleasant 
occasion altogether, was almost my death: be- 
sides the daily danger and discomtort to which 
I was exposed, all the men who succeeded in 
getting one or more heads of the enemies were 
sentto me, being cashier, with orders from 
Shaheen Bey for payment of the reward ; and 
willing to pay me great compliments, on their 
reaching the entrance of my tent, they used to 
roll the heads to the bottom of it ail about me, 
saying, “‘May you see your enemies in this stute.”’ 
Notwithstanding I requested them very ear- 
nestly not to pay me this distinguished com- 
pliment, and that | would pay them with great 
pleasure without it; yet they would not cease 
doing it, until I went and begged Shaheen Bey, 
who laughed at me, and said that *‘ J was not a 
g00d soldier.” 
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means the escorter of pilgrimage ; 
Selim Bey was to be the Governor 
of Upper Egypt ; and Shaheen Bey 
was to be about the northern parts 
of Egypt,” &c. &c. 

‘This sanguinary trrumph was of 
short duration. Mohammed Aly ap- 
peared in force, and on a treaty be- 
ing concluded, the jealous Beys se- 
parated from each other. Shaheen 
Bey had his former dominions re- 
stored to him, but to reside with all 
his suite at Cairo instead of Giza, 
thus putting himself into the power 
of hisenemy. This led to the total 
destruction of the Mamluks. 

On Shaheen Bey’s departing from 
the other Beys, Ossman Bey Hassan 
approached him, put his hand upon 
his shoulders, and said the following 
words, with his tears flowing down 
his cheeks :—‘* My son Shaheen, you 
know very well that I was a sincere 
friend to your father, and then to you ; 
I see that you neither wished to follow 
your father’s will, nor to listen to my 
advice ; you are now going north, and 
we going south, but if you do not re- 
pent for what you have done, I shall 
let you shave my beard.’’* 

In September, 1810, we left the 
other Beys at Ckorne, and came to 
Hoob, where my employer, Shaheen 
Bey Elfy had an interview with Has- 
san Pasha Arnaoot, and the treaties 
were signed. 

Now Mohammed Aly, being sure 
of the miserable and weak state of 
the Beys left in upper Egypt, sent 
an expedition under the command of 
his eldest son, Ibrahim Pasha, to 
drive them out of the kingdom. He 
pursued them as far as Ibrim, till they 
were compelled to take refuge in 
Dongola and Nubia. | 

Having thus succeeded in clear- 
ing the kingdom from the greatest 


part of them, he (Mohammed Aly) 


| * The most indignant act that can be offered 


to a chief or to any respectable Mohammedan, 


especially an old man, is that of shaving off 





his beard after ite being grown, 
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turned his attention to an atrocious 
plan to extirpate the rest. who had 
believed his sincerity, and were at 
his mercy.—When his first expedi- 
tion against the Wahhabies, in 1811, 
was nearly ready, and the troops 
were encamped at Berket El-Hadge. 
out of Cairo, he gave a_ public no- 
tice, that his second son, ‘Tossun Pa- 
sha, was to be created general in 
chief of the expedition against ** the 
Anti-Mohammedans,”’ and therefore 
all the military chiefs, including the 
Beys, of course, were requested to 
attend the function at the citadel, on 
Friday morning, the 6th Safar, 1226 

of El-Hejira, (22d Feb. 1811, a p.) 
and to form the procession of his son 
to the camp in Berket El Hadge. 


Every preparation of splendour | 


and luxury was, naturally, exerted 
by every chief as much as possible, 
for the honuor of the Pasha and his 
son, particularly being on a religious 
enterprise. 

The intended, but horrid and 
mournful Friday came, when Sha- 
heen Bey Elfy collected all the Beys 
under his order (except Ahmed Bey, 
who was then on some business at 
Dashoor) at his palace ; the whole of 
whom were most elegant Circassians 
and Georgians, accompanied by their 
favourite Mamluks, all dressed in the 
richest uniforms, armed with the 
most splendid arms, and mounted on 
the finest horses! They left their 
homes, wives, and children, about 
nine o’clock in the morning, and 
proceeded on a grand procession 
through the city to the citadel, so 
innocently as so many lambs to the 
buichery. 

After they were gone, J mounted 
my ass, and went to the citadel to see 
the function. On my arrival at the 
west gate, called Bab- El-Azad, it was 
impossible for me to find my way 
through the crowd of troops; | then 
went to the north one, called the Ja- 
nizaries’ gate, where i left the ass 
with the servant, and not withont 
great difficulty, 1 reached the inner 
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court-yard of the castle. I proceed- 
ed through the crowd to the great 
divan, where | saw the minor beys 
with the kakhia Bey only ; and I was 
told, Shaheen Bey was with the Pa- 
sha at his apartments on the west 
side of the divan. 

My curiosity induced me to go to 
the anti-drawing room of the Pasha’s 
apartments, where | saw that the 
door of the drawing room, with the 
shutters of the windows at the sides, 
were shut up. I contrived to make 
my way through the multitude of a 
mixture of rude troops, (who were 
rather surprised to see me, the only 
Christian there,) till I succeeded in 
getting a position by the side of one 
of the windows ; but not without be- 
ing insulted sev eral times. How- 
ever, | ventured to peep through 
the shutters, where I saw Moham- 
med Aly, Shaheen Bey Elfy, Hassan 
Pasha, Taher Pasha, yes Ahmed Bey 
Araucvt, or the Albanies, conversing 
together, and smoking their pipes. 
A half an hour after, the kakhia Bey 
was Called in, and ordered to bring 
the pellice intended for the investe 
ment of Mohammed Aly’s son, to be 
inspected by Shaheen Bey and the 
others. The pellice was brought, 
and highly admired by every one of 
them. I heard the kakhbia Bey say- 
ing, that its value was 25,000 pias- 
tres, about 1000/. Mobammed Aly 
inquired whether Tossun Pasha, his 
son, and every necessary for the 
procession, were ready, and asked 
the kakhia Bey if all the military 
chiefs had come. He then desired 
Shaheen Bey to superintend, toge- 
ther with the kakhia Bey, the ar- 
rangemenis of the procession, and 
to prepare ail the Beys, of whom he 
was the head, to precede tminediately 
before his son and court! 

Shaheen Bey, of course, on the 
Pasha’s request, left the room, and 
went with the kakhia Bey to the great 





| chiefs were ; 





divan, where all the other Beys and 
and he began to direct 
\them how to proceed in the proces- 
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sion with their respective suits. 

Meanwhile the kakhia Bey was re- 

called into the drawing room again, 

where, after his arrival, the door and 

shutters were re-shut up, and strict 

orders given that nobody should ap- 
roach the windows. 

Mohammed Aly, Hassan Pasha, Ta- 
her Pasha, Ahmed Bey Arnaoot, and 
the kakhia Bey, remained in a deep 
conversation above an hour, when the 
inhuman and bloody plot was arrang- 
ed: till this moment, none of them 
was aware of Mohammed Aly’s atro 
cious design! Even the kakhia Bey 
himself, who is his prime minister, 
knew nothing of it! 

After the sanguinary consultation 
was over, the kakhia Bey returned 
to the great divan, where Tossun 
Pasha was playing and langhing 
with Shaheen Bey and the others. 
He (the kakhia) desired him to walk 
to his father’s apartments, together 
with the great chiefs there. On his 
arrival in the drawing room, the pel- 
lice was put over his shoulders, and 
he went .nd kissed his father’s hand. 
Terrible exclamations now of pray- 
ers for the Sultan andthe Pasha, with 
cheers of hope for the victory, were 
heard all over the castle, which was 
completely crowded with soldiery. 
The Beys, as well as the other chiefs, 
paid their congratulations to the Pa- 
sha and his proclaimed son, and went 
to form the procession. ‘The caval- 
cade began at first with the Janissa- 
ries. who proceeded on foot from the 
court of the castle, followed by the 
Dalies. -The Albanies cavalry were 
the next to them who went out of the 
castle ; and the innocent Beys were 
the last who preceded the Pasha’s 
son. More than an hour elapsed till 
the whole of them left the court of 
the castle. Mohammed Aly now 
came out of his apartment, accompa- 
nied by Hassan Pasha Arnaoot only, 
and went to a small room on the stair- 
case of the divan, looking over the 
court of the castle. He appeared to 
me very much agitated, and ina state 
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of the utmost uneasiness—his eyes 
and face looked fiercely and full of 
blood—he was dressed in a blue 
garment, pink robe, and pink tur- 
ban: he is a well shaped man, about 
five feet six inches high, of light 
sharp eyes, and reddish beard. 
When the court became less 
crowded, and the cavalcade was yet 
going out of the principal entrance, 
I went through the ruins at the west 
side of the citadel, by the remains of 
the ancient building ‘called Joseph’s 
hall, which is a short cut, and I came 


just in contact at the top of the de- 


scent, (the walls of which were im- 
mensely crowded with troops.) 
where is a wooden railed gate made 
by the French, with the end of the 
Bey’s cavalry; I stopped to see 
Tossun Pasha passing intending thea 
to go out of the east gate, where I 
had left my servant with the ass, and 
to proceed to see the whole proces- 
sion through the city. But while 
standing there, among the soldiery, 
and when the last, except a few, of 
the Bey’s horsemen had passed, I 
saw, to my utmost horror, (nay, not 
myself only, but every one of the 
crowd, even Tossun Pasha himself, 
saw) the gute closed, and dhmed Bey 
Arnaoot, running about the walls 
and screaming to the troops “ fire !”’ 
who, being not aware of the plot, 
and seeing thatif they had extended 
their arms with the pistols, they 
must touch, with the muzzles, either 
a head ora part of a human body, 
were rather at a loss where to fire, 
and did not fire immediately! Where- 
upon Ahmed Bey himself took out 
his pistol and fired it at one of the 
Beys; by doing which, a horrible 
and unfailing fire was, of course, 
opened upoa them from every di- 
rection. The spectacle of the poor 
innocent victims falling off their 
horses from oné side and from the 
other, was most awful to every human 
sense. The languid screaming of 
them was most shocking to the feel- 
ings; and the terror altogether was 


— 
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beyond imagination! The few of 
them who by chance were not killed 
or wounded by the first fire, alighted 
from their horses, but being so 
dreadfully confined within that nar- 
row passage, could not assist them- 
selves at all; and when the railed 
gate was opened after the first firing, 
they ran (as I did myself) into the 
castle, seeking for mercy. But with 
the utmost degree of atrocity, they 
were pursued by the soldiery, and 
picked up one by one! 

Shaheen Bey was found among 
them, slightly wounded in his head 
and arm: he requested the soldiers 
who took him to carry him to the 
presence of Mohammed Aly, who, 
on hearing that Shaheen Bey Elfy 
was still alive, was so brutish and bar- 
barous as to order, without any hesi- 
tation, his head to be wnmedrately 
brought to him! and all the other 
Beys who were taken prisoners to 
be also beheaded! Poor Shaheen Bey 
was carried to the door of the 
mosque, east of the ruins of Joseph’s 
Hall, and there ended his existence. 
His head was brought to Mohammed 
Aly, then most cruelly sent to his 
unhappy wife! Afterwards it was 
skinned, the skin was filled up with 
straw, and sent to Constantinople. 

The prisoners, or the other Beys, 
were taken to the stable under the 
great divan, and from the back gate 
were carried, like lambs, one after 
the’other, to the ruins by the south 
wall of the castle, where, to the 
horror of every feeling of sensibility, 
they were most inhumanly beheaded! 

Dromedaryers were now despatch- 
ed with orders from Mohammed Aly 
to the governors of every province, 
to seize all the Mamluks who might 
be found, or have been sent by Sha- 
heen Bey on business, in the vil- 
Jages, and to send them in chains to 
Cairo. 

About 200 of these unfortunates 
were collected from the country, 
and sent to Old Catro, where they 
likewise were most barbarously be- 
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headed. The whole number of the 
poor innocent victims of this most 
atrocious aad horrible massacre, (of 
which no human sense could form 
an idea,) was between 6 and 700! 


From Ackerman’s Repository. 
THE POWER OF LOVE AND HONOUR, 


Many years ago a gentleman of 
some property in the west of Eng- 
land abruptly discharged from his 
service a young man who lived with 
him in the capacity of gardener. It 
was whispered that his dismissal was 
occasioned by the  gentleman’s 
daughter and only child, a beautiful 
girl of eighteen, having cast a par- 
tial eye upon him; and this report 
was strengthened by her resolute re- 
fusal to marry a neighbouring squire, 
for whom her father had long intend- 
ed her. Incensed at the obstinacy 
with which she persisted in her re- 
fusal, her father, Mr. T , deter- 
mined to carry her to France, and 
place her as a boarder in a convent, 
till time should render her more 
amenable to his wishes. 

Accordingly, they set out for 
France : on the very day of their de- 
parture, Mr. B , the gentleman 
whom the young lady had refused, 
was found murdered in a wood near 
his own home, and contiguous to the 
house of Mr. T j 

As Mr. B ’*s watch and purse 
had not been taken, it was obvious 
that plunder was not the murderer’s 
object. The unfortunate man was 
stabbed in several places, and near 
him lay a knife, with which it ap- 
peared that the dreadful deed had 
been perpetraed. The county was 
immediately upon the alert to disco- 
ver the assassin ; large rewards were 
offered for his apprehension, and se- 
veral persons were taken up on sus- 
picion. Nothing, however, appear- 
ed against any one, except the young 
gardener, and the evidence against 
him, though only presumptive, was 


; very strong. 
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In the first place, the knife which jj 
was found near the body was proved 
to have belonged to him: he him- 
self did not deny this, but he declar- 
ed that he had lost it some time be- 
fore. Secondly, it appeared that he 
had often expressed the greatest dis- 
like to the deceased; that on the 
very morning before the body was 
found, he observed to a neighbour 
who was standing with him at his 
cottage-door, on seeing Mr. B 
ride by, ‘There goes one whom | 
hate in my heart. I dare say he is 
going to one of his jovial meetings. 
The stingy fellow seldom takes a 
servant with him, though he is so gi- 
ven to drink, that he has need of 
some one to take care of him. I 
should not wonder if something hap- 
pened to him one of these days.” 
Another witness, who had formerly 
been William’s fellow-servant, de- 
posed, that a short time before, Mr. 
5 had on some occasion struck 
the young man, and that he had then 
expressed a determination to be re- 
venged upon him. He said to his 
fellow servant, ‘* Only for a reason 
I must not mention, | would have 
given B a good drubbing; but 
1 comfort myself by thinking, that 
the time will come when he shall 
pay dear for the blows he gave me.”’ 

It was proved also, that William 
was seen, on the evening of the night 
when the murder was committed, on 
the road leading to the wood, and 
the next morning he was met in the! 
wood at a little distance from the | 
spot where the body was found, by | 
two labourers who were going to 
work. ‘They observed that his hand 
and his jacket were stained with 
blood, which he accounted for by 
saying that his nose had been bleed- 
ing. Both these men saw marks of 
trouble and distraction in his coun- 
tenance, and one of them asked him 
whether any thing was the matter 
with him. He replied abruptly, 
‘*No: what should be the matter 
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When he quitted the service of 
Mr. T , he hired asmall cottage, 
in which he had since lived by him- 
self. On the officers entering it to 
take him prisoner, they found that 
he had not been in bed at all. He 
was sitting in a melancholy posture, 
but he had changed his dress and 
washed himself. They found the 
clothes which he had taken off stain- 
ed with blood, and he accounted for 
it in the same way as he had done to 
the labourers. 

A universal feeling of commisera- 
tion for the unfortunate prisoner per- 
vaded the minds of all present in 
court. His appearance was in the 
highest degree mild and interesting, 
and a crowd of witnesses deposed to 
his general good character, and the 
humanity of his disposition ; but no- 
thing appeared in contradiction to 
the evidence against him. He was 
repeatedly interrogated as to where 
he had passed the night, and told 
that on that circumstance alone his 
acquittal or condemnation might pos- 
sibly depend ; but to this question he 
invariably refused to reply, and not- 
withstanding his protestations of in- 
nocence, the evidence against him 
was so strong, that he was found 
guilty, and sentenced to suffer the 
punishment of the law. He met his 
fate with christian firmness and re- 
signation, and to the last persisted 
in denying all knowledge of the 
crime for which he suffered. 

How cruel was the situation of this 
unfortunate young man! A single 
word would have proved his inno- 
cence, and rescued him from an igne- 
minious death ; but that word would 
have blasted for ever the reputation 
of her whom he loved more than life 
or honour; it would have exposed 
her to the utmost rage of a tyrannic 
father, whose passions were capable 
of carrying him any length, and 
whose violence might have endan- 
gered even her life. 

These considerations induced the 
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| faithful and heroic young man to bury 
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in his own bosom the secret of his 
having passed the fatal night in which 
the murder was committed with Miss 
T This unfortunate and mis- 
guided girl had, through the ill man- 
azement and avaricious disposition 
of her father, been bred up in igno- 
rance. She was naturally suscepti- 
ble ; William was handsome, and 
of manners more refined than are 
usually met with in the class to 
which he belonged. B-——, for 
whom the young lady knew she was 
intended, was plain in his person, of 
licentious character, and many years 
older than herself; her aversion to 
him strengthened her rising partiali- 
ty for William, and she forgot her- 
self so far as to enter into a solemn 
and sacred engagement never to be- 
come the wife of any other. 





On the night when B—— met his | 
fate, she had appointed to meet Wil- | 
liam in ber father’s garden, to which | 


he had a key ; a female servant, who 
attended her to France, was privy to 
this interview. I[t was true that no- 
thing had passed between the lovers 
which could call a blush into the 
check of modesty itself, but the un- 
fortunate William knew too well in 
what light the world, and especially 
the father of his mistress, would re- 
gard it. The lovers remained toge- 
ther till the last moment, and the 
violence of his emotion on bidding 
her what his foreboding heart told 
hii was an eternal farewell, had 
caused the bleeding of the nose 
which stained his clothes in so sus- 
picious a manner ; nor ts it wonder- 
ful that the anguis sh which their part- 
ing occasioned him, should be misin- 
terpreted into the distraction of con- 
scious guilt. 


The feelings of the wretched | 


Miss ‘T when she learned, too 
late to avert it, the fate of her lover, 

cannot be described. A few days 
before the intelligence reached her, 
the sudden death of her father re- 
moved the only obstacle to her union 
with William. Her grief on hearing 
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the dreadful news was so great, that 
it threw her into a dangerous fit of ill. 
ness ; but, though hovering onthe con- 
fines of the grave, her firstcare was to 
clear his memory. She immediately 
made a declarati n upon oath, which 
was properly witnessed and commit- 
ted to writing, that William had re- 
mained with her from eleven at night 
till four in the morning, between 
which hours it was evident, from the 
state in which the body was found, 
the murder must have been commit- 
ted. This declaration was imme- 
diately made public, and the memo- 
ry of the unfortunate young man was 
cleared; though there were still 
some whio affected to doubt of his 


‘Innocence, because time wore away 


without any discovery being made 
of the murderer. 

More than five years had passed, 
when a gentleman belonging to the 
town near which B—— had been 
assassinated, was travelling in a dif- 
ferent part of the country. The room 
in which he slept was separated only 
by a partition from one occupied by 
another traveller. The gentleman 
happened to be awake in the middle 
of the night, and he heard his neigh- 
bour mutter, with a dreadful oath, 
‘* Aye, aye, the wood’s the* place ! 
the wood’s the place !”’ and present- 
ly after, ** Don’t talk to me of Hell: 
B—— deserved to die, and it never 
can be found out.” 

These words impressed the gen- 
tleman strongly with a belief, that 
the traveller was the real murderer 
of the unfortunate B He stole 
softly down stairs, and awaked some 
of the domestics, whom he charged 
not to suffer the man to quit the 
house till he came back. He went 
immediately for officers of justice, 
with whom he soon returned, and 
taking the stranger into custody, 





‘charged him with the murder of Mr, 


B——. The man, unconscious how 
the fact bad been discovered, con- 
fessed it in his first emotions of ter- 
ror. He was, it seems, a rider to 
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some houses of business in London ; 
B—— was in the habit of visiting 
the capital ; he saw and seduced this 
man’s wife, who was remarkably 
pretty. The husband doted upon 
her to such an excess, that he would 
have taken her hack after she had 
eloped from him, but she refused to 
return; and shortly afterwards she 
guitted London altogether, nor could 
he learn what had betome of her. 

As his love for his wife was exces- 
sive, his rage against B was 
proportionably creat ; and he had no 
means of gratifying his revenge, for 
though he was himself convinced 
that B—-— had seduced his wife, he 
could not prove it. 

Unfortunately, this injured hus- 
band happened to be at an inn where 
B Was supping with a party of 
gentleman on the night in which he 
met his fate. He heard one of the 











waiters observe, that if he were Mr. 
B 
home through the wood. He pro- 
tested that until then he never en- 
tertained a thought of taking the life 
of B , but at that moment the. 
diabolical idea occurred to him, that! 
he might, with ease, and without be- | 
ing suspected, revenge himself. He| 
was so much stronger than B—,, 
that he thought he could easily mas- | 
ter him; he was also very well 
mounted, and, as he often travelled | 
late, and had not announced any in 
tention of staying for the night, bis | 
going on would excite no suspicion. | 
He accordingly left the house, and 
waited for his victim in the wood. | 











While he was upon the watch, he’ 
perceived on the ground the knife | 


which poor William had a little be- | 
fore lost ; he picked it up, and when | 
he knocked the unfortunate B 





off his horse, he used it to finish the | 


wretched man’s existence. 
His confession was, in all respects, 
so clear and satisfactory, that no 


doubt could be entertained of his| 
guilt: he was accordingly convicted, 
and executed for the murder. 
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By this discovery the innocence 


of the unfortunate gardener was 
cleared even from the shadow of 
suspicion. 


it seemed as if his mis- 
tress had survived only to see it 
made manifest. Her health had 
been in a declining state from the 
time she beard of his fate, and in less 
than a week after the execution of 
the murderer, she breathed her last. 





From Ackerman’s Reposiio. y. 


ALMANACH DES GOURMANDS. 


Few books have been more read 
in Paris, or, perhaps, | might add, 
throughout France, and the coun- 
tries of the Continent where French 
is understood, than that celebrated 
production, which is almost wholly 
unknown in England, and which 
bears the title of Almanach des 
Gourmands; servant de guide dans 


, he should not like to ride || /es moyens de favre excelient chere. 


We have had many thousand books 
published in England on the sublime 
art of cookery, from the time of the 
admirable Pinson, one of our earliest 
printers, down to the scientific Mrs. 
Rundell, one of our latest authors, 
but we have no work like that which 
| have mentioned. I will give your 
readers some account of it, for I ap- 
prehend that it is unigue in its kind. 

It is not a sort of recipe book 


| which gives instructions how to com- 


pound the different ingredients of 
|| various dishes, nor is it addressed to 
those whose business it is to prepare 
them; it is not a collection of dis- 
jointed instructions, inserted with- 
out method or connection ; nor does 
it contain any information as to the 
various modes of dishing delicacies 
| and of carving curiosities. ‘* Then 
what is it?” I think I hear one of 
your readers say: ‘‘if it is not all 
these, tell us what it is—enough of 
what it is not.” 

I can make allowance for impetuo- 
sity on an interesting subject like 
this—a subject that has employed so 
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many able pens, and, to use a vul- 
garism, has made so many mouths 
water ; but I must explain what this 
Almanach des Gourmands is, partly 
by showing what it is not. Any body 
who opens it and expects to find, as 
in Mrs. Glass, or Mrs. Rundell, 
particular directions, such as ‘* Take 
a fine ced’s head, and let it lie in 
water for four hours,”’ or ‘‘ Take an 
old hare that is good for nothing 
else,” will be disappointed. By the 
by, as a lover of style even in com- 
positions of this kind, I wonder the 
authors of these works do not en- 
deavour to vary their phraseology a 
little, instead of beginning every re- 
ctpe with the word “‘ Take” —‘*Take”’ 
eternally repeated. This, however, 
enly by the way. 

‘he work before me—I may say 
the tasteful and eloquent work be- 
fore me—is quite of a different cha- 
racter ; for, although it adverts to 
particular dishes, and touches upon 
the mode in which they are prepar- 
ed, the last is accomplished by a 
glance, and the first by a eulogium 
highly wrought and generally ‘well 
merited. I am, myself, though no 
glutton, a lover of good eating, and I 
confess I have not been able to go 


through this author’s descriptions of 


some of the viands he mentions, 
without the excitement of a new and 
strong appetite even after | have 
dined, and a longing that | cannot 
pretend to define. It is rather a 
statement of what ought to be done, 
than of the manner in which it is to 
be accomplished. 

There is now and then a touch of 
satire introduced, which operates as 
a kind of sauce piquante as we read, 
and the whole is garnished with a 
judicious sprinkling of moral re- 
flections. 1 will subjoin a few cha- 
racteristic extracts, observing that 
the work is ornamented with a fron- 
tispiece, called Bibliotheque dun 
Gourmand, which is furnished, like 
most other libraries, with shelves, 





tables, &c. ; excepting that instead of 
books, are ranged on the lower or 
folio shelves the various apparatus 
of culinary operations ; above them, 
meats and preserves of every vari- 
ed description; and still higher, in 
the duodecimo department, sauces, 
pickles, and other excitements to 
weak stomachs. The tables are fur- 
nished with a profusion of provi- 
sions of every kind for all the sea- 
sons of the year. I fear that in the 
following translated specimens, [| 
have not been able to do justice to 
the original. The author is de- 
scribing the various accomplishments 
and qualifications of a Pic. 

‘The merits of the pig are so ge- 
nerally acknowledged, and his utility 
in the kitchen so deeply felt, that a 
panegyric upon them is here super- 
fluous. He is the king of unclean 
animals, his empire is universal, and 
his admirable qualities undisputed : 
without him we should be without 
lard, and without lard without a 
kitchen : but for him where should 
we procure hams, sausages, chitter- 
lings, black-puddings, and all their 
delectable accompaniments? It is 
very well for physicians to exclaim 
that its flesh is heavy, laxative, and 
indigestible ; let them say what they 
will, they will be very sorry to be 
attended to, for pork, in consequence 
of its indigestibleness, is one of the 
principal flowers in their crown. 
The Jews, on the other hand, look 
upon a hog with horror; and, in- 
deed, the great body of Christians 
in this respect are Jews, for few will 
eat black puddings and chitterlings. 
Although the pork may be better at 
Lyons and Troyes than in Paris, (at 
least in what relates to the animal 
more than to the skill of the artist,) 
yet our pork butchers have at length 
triumphed over all obstacles, and 
now vary their compositions so ad- 
mirably, that the art of changing the 
appearance of pork at the table, 
and making it assume innumerable 
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shapes, has become one of the most 
learned and exquisite arts practised 
in the metropolis. 

‘‘ Nature has managed matters so 
well, that there is nothing in the 
whole pig which need be thrown 
away: the arts and the kitchen dis- 
pute the honour of applying the 
spoils of this raré Monpareil, and if 
M. Masson at F wes bis fortune 
to its flesh, its skim was the first con 
tributor to the glory of the immortal 
Raphael.” 

In the same rapturous and truly 

oetical strain, the author speaks of 
another of nature’s offerings to the 
ratification of man. 

«‘ The red partridge,”’ says he, ‘ is 
to the rest of that species, what car- 
dinals are to bishops. Migrating 
formerly from Greece, it seems to 
preserve the recollection of its high 
origin, frequenting only the highest 
ground, where it reigns supreme 
The excellence of its flesh, contain. 
ing the quintessence of all that is de- 
lightful to the palate, and its exces- 
sive rarity and high price, add _ still 
further to its merit. It is a repast 
for a monarch ; we should not speak 
of it without reverence, and taste it 
on our knees.” 

In the same strain this singular, 
may I say, admirable author, speaks 
of the pigeon, the egg, and various 
other culinary commodities, of no 
great rarity, but dressed in such va- 
ried and peculiar manners, that either 
of them would afford a different meal 
for every dayinthe year. As, how- 
ever, the work is divided into the 
various months, under the title of 
Calendrier Nutritif, 1 will subjoin 
what is said of the provisions be- 
longing to May, the month in which 
your next number will be published. 

‘* Mackerel now demand our at- 
tention, and we. may say that Ms ap- 
pearance at Paris forms one ‘of the 
greatest charms of spring. This 
fish has this quality in common with 
beautiful women—that they are be- 
loved and, admired by all the world. 
Vou. I. | a 
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It is equally the. delight and grati- 
fication of all classes; the citizen 
and the nobleman alike enjoy its lux- 
uries ; the illustrious mackerel con- 
descends even to furnish the table of 
the poorest: in short, it is the de- 
light of all ranks and all ages— 
prince and peasant, old and young. 

‘* Pigeons are eaten nearly all the 
|year round, and it gratifies us with 
frequent reproductions ; but it is 
said that it withholds its perfect ex- 
cellence until the season of peas ar- 
rives, and then presents itself as one 
of the most: delicate offerings of 
spring. It puts no bounds to its 
complaisance, for this amiable bird 
delights in affording to the cook op- 
portunities of displaying the eaxguis 
of his brilliant art. lt undergoes the 
most astonishing metamorphoses 
with pleasure, and in all of them is 
equally delectable. 

‘* Peas, green peas ! is the song of 
May ; music a thousand times more 
enchanting to the ears of the true 
gourmand, than all the scientific 
warblings of the Italian Opera, 
which produces no eflect upon the 
soul or body. How can we be in- 
sensible to the entrance of the best, 
and at the same time, the most 
delicate of all vegetables ? which for 
four successive months continues the 
gratification commenced in the pre- 
sent, which marries itself to every 
species of flesh and fowl, and is an 
example to all couples, who taste 
them united, of perfect harmony and 
affection. It would be vain to at- 
tempt to enumerate the immense 
variety of shapes in which this ve- 
getable appears.” 

The description of the incite- 
ments of the appetite for the month 
of May concludes with a léarned and 
eloquent dissertation upon butter, 
which it is truly said is then best, 
because the herbage is in perfection. 
I am afraid that 1 have already made 
my letter too long, but a good dinner 
is always an tnveting subject, and if 
I have sat at table rather too long, |! 
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only follow the custom of the coun- 
try in which this Almanach des Gour- 
mands has gone through some hun- 
dreds of editions. 1 remain, &c. 

L’ Amant d’une Cuisiniere. 


BARON HUMBOLDT’S LAST VOLUME. 


Personal Narrative of Travels to the 
Equinoctial Regions of the New 
Continent. Vol. 4. London, 1819. 


ConseJo.—We left the plantation 
of Manterola on the 11th of Feb- 
ruary, atsunrise. The road follows 
the smiling banks of the ‘uy; the 
morning was cool and humid, and 
the air seemed embalmed by the 
delicious odour of the Pranca- 
tium undulatum, and other large 
hikiaceous plants. In our way to La 
Victora, we passed the pretty village 
of Mamon, or of Consejo, celebrat- 
ed in the country for a miraculous 
image of the Virgin. A little before 
we reached Mamon, we stopped ata 
farm belonging to the family of Mon- 
teras. A negress more than a hun- 


dred years old was seated before a| 


small hut, constructed with earth and 
reeds. Her age was known, be- 
cause she was acreole slave. She 
seemed still to enjoy very good 
health. ‘*I hold her to the Sun” 
(la tengo al sol) said her grand-son ; 
‘“‘the heat keeps her alive.”” The 
means appeared to us rather violent, 
for the Sun darted its rays almost 
perpendicularly. The nations with 
a brown skin, Blacks well seasoned, 
and Indians, attain a happy old age 
in the torrid zone. I have mention- 
ed elsewhere the history of a native 
of Peru, who died at the age of one 


hundred and forty three years, after | 


having been ninety years married. 
Don Francisco Montera, and his 
brother, a young and enlightened 
ecclesiastic, accompanied us, in or- 
der to conduct us to their house at 
La Victoria. Almost all the fami- 
lies, with whom we had lived in 
friendship at Caraccas, the Ustari- 
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zes, the Tovars, and the Toroes, 
were assembled in the fine valleys 
of Aragua. Proprietors of the 


richest plantations, they contended 


with each other in whatever could 
render our stay agreeable. Before 
we plunged into the forests of tue 
Oroonoko, we enjoyed once more all 
the advantagesof an advanced civili- 
zation. ss 

The road from Mamon to La Vic- 
tora runs toward the south and the 
south-west. We soon lost sight of 
the river Tuy, which, turning to the 
east, forms an elbow at the fvot of 
the high mountains of Guaraima, 
As we drew nearer to Victoria, the 
ground became smoother ; it looked 
like the bottom of a lake, the waters 
of which had been drained off. We 
might have fancied ourselves ip the 

valley of Hasli, in the canton of 
Berne. ‘The neighbouring hills, 
only one hundred and forty toises in 
height, are composed of calcareous 
tufa; but their abrupt declivities 
project like promontories on the 
plain. ‘The form indicates the an- 
cient shore of the lake. The eas- 
tern extremity of this valley is 
parched and uncultivated. No ad- 
vantage has been derived from the 
ravines, that water the neighbouring 
mountains ; but a fine cultivation is 
commencing in the proximity of the 
town. I say of the town, though in 
my time Victoria was considered only 
as a village, (pueblo ) 

La Vieroria.—The environs of 
La Victoria present a very remarka- 
ble aspect, with regard to agricul- 
ture. The height of the cultivated 
ground is from two hundred and 
seventy to three hundred toises 
above the level of the ocean, and 
yet we there find fields of corn min- 
gled with plantations of sugar canes, 
coffee, and plantains. Excepting the 
interior of the island of Cuba, we 
scarcely find any where else in the 
equinoctial regions European corn 
cultivated in large quantities in so 
low a region. The fine fields of 
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wheat in Mexico are between six 
hundred and twelve hundred toises 
of absolute elevation ; and itis rare 
to see them descend to four hundred 
toises We shallsoon perceive, that 
the produce of grain augments sen- 
sibly, from high latitudes toward the 
equator, with the mean temperature 
of the climate, in comparing spots of 
different elevations. Ihe success 
of agriculture depends on the dry- 
ness of the air; on the rains distri- 
buted among different seasons, or ac- 
cumulated in one rainy season; on 
winds blowing constantly from the 
east, or bringing the cold air of the 
north into very low latitudes, as in 
the gulf of Mexico ; on mists, which 


for whole months diminish the in-} 


tensity of the solar rays; in short, 


on a thousand local circumstances, | 


which have less influence on the 
mean temperature of the whole 
year, than on the distribution of the 
same quantity of heat among the dif- 
ferent parts of the year. It is a 
striking spectacle, to see the grain 
of Europe cultivated from the equa- 
tor as far as Lapland, in the latitude 
of 69°, in regions where the mean 
heat is from 22° to —2°, in every. 
place where the temperature of 
summer is above 9° or !0°. We 
know the minimum of heat requi- 
site to ripen wheat, barley, and oats ; 
we are less certain in respect to the 
maximum, which these species of 
grain, accommodating as they are, 
can support. We are even ignorant 
of all the circumstances, which fa- 
vour the culture of corn between 
the tropics at very small heights. 
La Victoria and the neighbouring vil- 
lage of San Matheo yield an annual 
produce of four thousand quintals of 
wheat. It is sown in the month of 
December, and the harvest is reap- 
ed on the seventieth or seventy-fifth 
day. The grain is large, white, and 
abounding in gluten: its pellicle is 
thinner, and not so hard as that of the 
wheat of the very cold table-lands 
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generally yields from three thousand 
to three thousand two hundred 
pounds weight of wheat. The ave- 
rage produce is consequently here, 
as at Buenos Ayres, three or four 
times as much as that of northern 
countries. Nearly sixteen times the 
quantity of the seed is reaped ; while, 
according to Lavoisier, the surface 
of France yields on a mien only five 
or six for one ; or from one thou- 
sand to twelve hundred pounds per 
acre. Notwithstanding this fecun- 
dity of the soil, and this happy influ- 
ence of the climate, the culture of 
the sugar cane is more productive 
in the valleys of Aragua, than that 
of corn. 

La Victoriais traversed by the lit- 
tle river Calanchas, running not into 
the Tuy, but into the Rio Aragua. 
It thence results, that this fine coun- 
try, producing at once sugar and 
corn, belongs already to the basin of 
the lake of Valencia, to a system of 
interior rivers which do not commu- 
nicate with the sea. The quarter 
of the town West of the Rio Calan- 
chas is called /a otra banda ; itis the 
most commercial part ; merchandize 
is every where exhibited, and ran- 
ges of shops form the streets. Two 
commercial roads pass through La 
Victoria; that of Valencia, or of 
Porto Cabello, andthe road of Villa 
de Cura, or of the plains, called 
camino de los Llanos. We here find 
more white in proportion than at 
Caraccas. We visited at sunset the 
little hill of Calvary, where the 
view is extremely fine and exten- 
sive. We discover on the west the 
smiling valleys of Aragua, a vast 
space covered with gardens, culti- 
vated fields, clumps of wild trees, 
farms, and hamlets. Turning toward 
the south and south-east, we see, 
extending as far as the eye can 
reach, the lofty mountains of La 
Palma, Guayraima, Tiara, and Gui- 
ripa, which conceal the immense 
plains or steppes of Calabozo. This 
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along the lake of Valencia, toward 
the Villa de Cura, the Cuesta de 
Yusina, and the denticulated moan- 
tains of Guigue. It is very steep, 
and constantly covered with that 
light vapour, which in hot climates 
gives a vivid blue tint to distant ob- 

jects, and far from concealing their 
ontlines, renders them more strong- 

ly marked. It is believed, that, 
among the mountains of the interior 
chain, that of Guayraima reaches an 
elevation of twelve hundred toises 

I found, in the night of the eleventh 
of February, the latitude of La Vic- 
torian 10° 13’ 35”, the ‘magnetic dip 
40.8°, the intensity of the forces 
equal to 236 oscillations in 10’ of 
time, and the variations of the nee. 

dle 4.4° to the north-east. 

We proceeded slowly on our way 
by the villages of dan Matheo, Tur 
mero, and Maracay, to the Hacien- 
da de Cura, a fine plantation belong- 
ing to Count Tovar, where we did 
not arrive till the fourteenth of Feb- 
ruary, in the evening. The valley 
which gradually widens, 1s bordered 
with hills of calcareous tufa, called 
here tierra blanca. The scientific 
men of the country have made seve- 
ral attempls to calcine this earth ; 
mistaking it for the porcelain earth 

roceeding from the decomposition 
of strata of fe ‘Idspar. We stayed 
some hours with a family equally 
enlightened and respectable, the 
Ustarizes, at Concession. The 
house, which contains a collection of 
choice books, is placed on an emi- 
nence, and surrounded with planta- 
tions of coffee and sugar canes. A 
grove of balsam trees (balsamo) 
gives coolness and shade to this spot 
We observed with a lively interest 
the great number of scattered 
houses in the valley, inhabited 
by freedmen. In the Spanish colo- 
nies, the laws, the institutions, and 
the manners, are more favourable to 
the liberty of the blacks, than in 
other European settlements. 
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cay, are charming villages, where 
every thing announces persons in 
the most easy circumstances. We 
seemed to be transported to the 


‘most industrious parts of Catalonia. 


Near San Matheo we find the last 
tields of wheat, and the last mills 
with hovizontal hydraulic wheels, 
A harvest of twenty for one was 
expected: and, as if the produce 
were but moderate, | was asked, 
whether corn produced more in 
Prussia and in Poland. It is an er- 
ror that generally prevails under the 
tropics, to consider grain as plants 
which degenerate in advancing to- 
ward the equator ; and to believe, 
that the harvests are more abundant 
in the northern climates.. Since 
calculations have been made on the 
progress of agriculture in the differ- 
ent zones, and the temperatures un- 
der the influence of which corn will 
flourish, it has been found, that, be- 
yond the latitude of 45°, the pro- 
duce of wheat is no where so consi- 
derable, as on the northern coast of 
Africa, and on the table-lands of 
New Grenada, Peru, and Mexico. 
Without comparing the mean tem- 
perature of the whole year, but on- 
ly the mean temperature of the sea- 
son which embraces the cycle of ve- 
getation of corn, we find for three 
monthe of summer, in the north of 
Kurope, from 15° to 19°; in Bar- 
bary, and in Egypt, from 27° to 29° ; 
within the tropics, between fourteen 
and six hundred toises of height, 
from 14° to 23.5° of the centigrade 
thermometer. 

The fine harvests of Egypt and 
of the kingdom of Algiers, those of 
the valleys of Aragua and the interi- 
or of the island of Cuba, sufficient- 
ly prove, that the augmentation of 
heat is not prejudicial to the harvest 
of wheat and other alimentary grain, 
unless it is attended with an excess 
of drought or moisture. To this 
circumstance, no doubt, we must 
attribute the apparent anomalies, 
that are sometimes observed between 
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the tropics, in the inferior limit of 
corn. We are astonished to see the 
east of the Havannah, in the famous 
district of Quatro Villas, this limit 
descend almost to the level of the 
ocean; while to the west of the 
Havannah, on the slope of the moun- 
tains of Mexico and Xalappa, at six 
hundred and seventy-seven toises of 
height, the luxury of vegetation is 
such, that wheat does not form ears. 
At the beginning of the conquest, 
the corn of Europe was cultivated 
with success in several regions, 
which are now thought too hot, or 
too damp, for this branch of agricul- 
ture. The Spaniards recently re- 
moved to America were less accus- 
tomed to live on maize ; they still 
adhered to their European customs ; 
they did not calculate whether corn 
would be less profitable than coffee 
or cotton ; they tried seeds of every 
kind ; they interrogated nature with 
more boldness, because their rea- 
sonings were less founded on false 
theories. ‘The province of Cartha- 
gena, crossed by the chain of the 
mountains Maria and Guamoco, pro- 
duced wheat till the sixteenth centu- 
ry. In the province of Caraccas, 
this culture is very ancient among 
the mountainous lands of Tocuyo, 
Quibor, and Barquisimeto, which 
connect the littoral chain with the 
Sierra Nevada of Merida.  Itis still 
happily practised there, and the 
environs of the town of Tocuyo 
alone export annually more than 
eight thousand quintals of excel. 
lent flour. But, though the pro- 
vince of Caraccas, in its vast ex- 
tent, presents several spots very fa- 
vourable to the cultivation of Euro- 
pean corn, I believe, that in general 
this branch of agriculture will never 
become of great importance there. 
The most temperate valleys are not 
sufficiently wide ; they are not real 
table-lands ; and their mean eleva- 
tation above the level of the sea is 
not considerable enough, for the in- 
habitants to avoid perceiving, that it is 
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more their interest to establish plan- 
tations of coffee, than to cultivate 
corn. Flour now comes to Carac- 
cas either from Spain, or from the 
United States. When, in circum- 
stances more favourable to industry 
and public tranquillity, the road from 
Santa Fe de Bogota to the port of 
Pachaquiaro is laid open, the inha- 
bitants of Venezuela will receive 
the flour of New Grenada by way 
of the Kio Meta and the Oroonoko. 

Turmero.—The village of Turme- 
ro is four leagues distant from San 
Matheo The road leads through 
plantations of sugar, indigo, cotton, 
and coffee. The regularity, which 
we observed in the construction of 
the villages, reminded us, that they 
all owe their origin to monks and 
missions. The streets are straight 
and parallel; they cross each other 
at right angles ; and the church is 
erected in the great square, situate 
in the centre. ‘The church of Tur- 
mero is a sumptuous edifice, but 
overloaded with architectural orna- 
ments. Since the missionaries have 
been replaced by vicars, the whites 
have mixed their habitations with 
the Indians. The latter gradually 
disappear as a separate race ; that 
is to say, they are represented in the 
general statement of the population 
by the Mestizoes and the Zamboes, 
whose numbers daily increase. [I 
still found, however, four thousand 
tributary Indians in the valleys of 
Aragua. Those of Turmero and 
Guacara are the most numerous. 
They are little, but less squat than 


the Chaymas ; their eyes announce 


more vivacity and intelligence, owing 
perhaps less to a diversity in the 
race, than to a superior state of ci- 
vilization. They work like freemen 
by the day; they are active and la- 
borious duringtheshorttime they allot 
to labour ; but what they earn in two 
months is spent in one week, in buy- 
ing strong liquors, at the small inns, 
ef which, unhappily, the numbers 
daily increase. 
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We saw at Turmero the remains 
of the assembled militia of the coun- 
try, and their appearance alone suf- 
ficiently indicated, that these valleys 
had enjoyed for ages undisturbed 
peace. The captain-general, in or- 
der to give a new impulse to the 
military service, had ordered a grand 
review; and the battalion of Turmero, 
in a mock fight, had fired on that of 
La Victoria. Our host, a lieuten- 
ant of the militia, was never weary 
of describing to us the danger of 
these manceuvres. ‘‘He had been 
surrounded with muskets, which 
might have burst at every instant ; 
he had been kept four hours in the 
Sun, and his slaves were not per- 
mitted to hold an umbrella over his 
head” With what rapidity do na- 
tions, who appear the most pacific, 
acquire military habits! Il then 
smiled at a timidity avowed with 
such simple frankness; and twelve 
years afterward those valleys of 
Aragua, those peaceful plains of La 
Victoria and Turmero, the defile of 
Cabrera, and the fertile banks of the 
lake of Valencia, have become the 
theatre of the most obstinate and 
bloody conflicts between the natives 
and the soldiers of the mother coun- 
try. 

ose quitting the village of Turme- 
ro, we discover, at a league distant, 
an object, which appear at the hori- 
zon like a round hillock, or tumutus, 
covered with vegetation. It is nei- 
ther a hill, nor a group of trees close 
to each other, but one single tree. 
the famous zamang del Guayre, 
known throughout the province for 
the enormous extent of its branches, 
which form a hemispheric head five 
hundred and seventy-six feet in cir- 
cumference. -The zamang is a fine 
species of mimosa, the tortuous 
branches of which are divided by 
bifurcation. Its delicate and tender 
foliage displayed itself agreeably on 
the azure of the sky. We stopped 


a long time under this vegetable roof. 
The trunk of the zamang del Guayre, 
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which is found on the road from 
Turmero to Maracay, is only sixty 
feet high, and nine thick ; but its 
real beauty consists in the form of 
its head. The branches extended 
like an immense umbrella, and bend 
toward the ground, from which they 
remain at a uniform distance of 
twelve or fifteen feet. The circum- 
ference of this head is so regular, 
that, having traced different diame- 
ters, I found them one hundred and 
ninety-two and one hundred and 
eighty-six feet. One side of the 
tree was entirely stripped of its foli- 
age, owing to the drought; and on 
the other side there remained at 
once leaves and flowers. Tilland- 
sias, loranthee, cactus pitahayas, 
and other parasite plants, cover its 
branches, and crack the bark. The 
inhabitants of these villages, but 
particularly the indians, hold in ve- 
neration the zamang del Guayre, 
which the first conquerors found al- 
most in the same state in which it 
now remains. Since it has been 
observed with attention, no change 
has appeared in its thickness or 
height. This zamang must be at least 
as old as the Orotava dragon-tree. 
There is something solemn and ma- 
jestic in the aspect of aged trees, 
and the violation of these monuments 
of nature is severely punished in 
countries, that are destitute of mon- 
numents of art. We heard with 
satisfaction, that the present propri- 
etor of the zamang had brought an 
action against a farmer, who had had 
the temerity to cut off a branch. 
The cause was tried,, and the tribu- 
nal condemned the farmer. _ We 
find near Turmero and the hacienda 
de Cura other zamangs, the trunks 
of which are larger than that of 
Guayre, but their hemispherical 
head is not of equal extent. 

The culture and population of the 
plains augment as we advance to- 
ward Cura and Guacara, -on the 
northern side of the lake. The 
valleys of Aragua contain more than 
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52,000 inhabitants, on a space of 
ground thirteen leagues long, and 
two wide. This is arelative popu- 
lation of two thousand souls on a 
square league, which equals almost 
that of the most populous parts of 
France. The village, or rather the 
small town of Maracay, was hereto- 
fore the centre of the indigo planta- 
tions, when this branch of colonial 
industry was inits greatest prosper 
ty. In 1795, seventy tradesmen 
had established shops in a popula- 
tion of six thousand inhabitants 
The houses are all of masonry, and 
every court contains cocoa-trees, 
which rise above the habitations. 
The aspect of general wealth is still 
more striking at Maracay, than at 
Turmero. The anil, or indigo, of 
these provinces, has always been 
considered in commerce as equal, 


and sometimes superior to that of 


Guatimala. This branch of culture 
has, since 1772, followed that of 
cacao, and preceded the cultivation 
of cotton and coffee. The predilec- 
tion of the colonists has been alter- 
nately fixed on each of these four 
productions ; but the cacao and cof- 
tee are now the only important bran- 
ches of commerce with Europe. In 
the most prosperous times the fabri- 
cation of indigo has almost equalled 
that of Mexico ; it rose in the pro- 
vince of Venezuela to 40,000 arro- 
bas, or a million of pounds, the 
value of which exceeded 1,250,000 
plastres. 


BOTANICAL EMBLEMS. 


Lupin ; emblem of Slavery. The 
stalk of this plant is round and strait ; 
it is surrounded by leaves formed 
like outspread hands; the upper 
parts of which are smooth and ver- 
dant, but beneath are rough, and of 
a whitish hue. The flowers grow 
in branches, are most commonly of 
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the form of a chalice with the cup 
dentilated. 

The name of this plant is derived 
from the word lupus, or wolf, be- 
cause it is thought to be destructive 
to the earth where it is cultivated. 
A flour is extracted from the seed of 
the lupin, on which the ancients 
used to feed their slaves: and even 
to this day, in Spain and Italy, it is 
used to fatten bullocks, and is the 
symbol of slavery. Pliny says, that 
this plant, on the days when the 
weather is cloudy, serves as a times 
piece to the peasantry. It is used to 
signify the seventh hour of the day. 

Myrtce ; emblem of Love. The 
branches of this little tree are sup- 
ple and flexible ; its leaves are ra- 
ther long, and always green, resem- 
bling those of the pomegranate tree. 
Its blossoms are composed of five 
leaves, in the form of a rose, and are 
white and odoriferous. 

This shrub was consecrated to 
Venus, because, after her victory 
ever Juno and Pallas, she covered 
herself with the foliage of the myr- 
tle, to conceal her nudity from a li- 
centious troop of satyrs. It is also 
taken, in a figurative style, for the 
symbol of love. 

Madame Marguerite of France, 
Duchess of Berry, whom Ronsard 
has celebrated in his verses, had, 
for her device, a branch of myrtle, 
surrounded by two serpents, with 
this motto— 


‘¢ Prudence, the safeguard against love.” 


It is said of fortunate lovers, that 
‘they are crowned with myrtles ;” 
and St. Evremont, writing to an 
amorous hero, thus expresses him- 
self, ‘‘ you have converted your lau- 
rels into myriles.”’ ‘* Myrtles,” 
says another writer, ‘have less 
charms for heroes than laurels.” 
But Voiture declares, that ‘‘ crowns 
of myrtle cost nofso much, and are 
more delightful than those of laurel.” 
Narcissus ; emblem of Self-Love. 
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stalks of this plant are terminated 
by a large flower, composed of one 
single white leaf, "surrounded by six 
Jeaves of a pale brass colour, attach- 
ed so tightly to the blossom that it 
appears but one mass. 

The beautiful youth Narcissus, in 
love with his own image, disdained 
the advances of the nymph Echo, 
and suffered himself to pine away, as 
he regarded his own form and coun. 
tenance in a crystal fountain. He 
was metamorphosed into the flower 
that bears his name. 

This flower was consecrated to the 
Eumenides, whose foreheads were 
bound with it. Those who sacri- 
ficed to them were also crowned 
with it; and they offered garlands 
composed of Narcissus’ to the infer- 
nal deities, either because this flower 
had become sacred to them since the 
death of Narcissus, or on the ac- 
count of its growing near the man- 
sions of the dead: for it is one of 
the sepulchral plants. 

THe Ourve Tree; emblem of 
Peace. This is a very flourishing 
tree in those countries to which it is 
indigenous, but seldom grows to any 
great height: its trunk is knotty ; 
and its bark, which is smooth, is of 
an ash colour ; its wood is solid, and of 
a yellowish eolour > ; its leaves nar- 
row and oblong 

We read in the heathen mytholo- 
gy, that Neptune and Minerva each 
wished to have the privilege of giv- 
ing a name to the city that Cecrops 
had built: this honour was to be 
given by Jupiter to whichever 
should point out that which was 
most useful. Neptune struck bis 
trident against the earth, and out 
came a beautiful war horse : Miner- 
va, with one stroke of her lance, 
caused an olive-tree to flourish, and 
which gained for her the victory, as 
the symbol of peace. 

At Rome, every new married cou- 
ple, in former times, were crowned 
with garlands of olive leaves—the 
symbol of peace and union. At the 
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Olympic Games, a crown of oliveg 
was decreed tothe conqueror. The 
dove of Noah is represented bearing 
an olive branch in. her beak. A 
branch of olive was one of the attri- 
butes given to Jupiter, to Minerva, 
Mercury, Peace, Concord, Mildness, 
Clemency, to Joy, and the Graces. 
This tree was also consecrated to 
Latona, because it was under the 
olive tree that this Goddess, in the 
island of Delos, brought forth Diana 
and Apollo. 

Tue Orance Tree; emblem of 
Genius. The branches of this tree 
are thin and supple, and their bark 
of a whitish hue; its leaves are 
thick, large, and pointed at the ends : 
it bears a white blossom of the most 
exquisite odour. 

This delightful tree increases in 
beauty as it grows older, and is co- 
vered at the same time with blos- 
soms and fruit : its leaves always re- 
main green. Its flowers, which ex- 
hale the choicest perfume, are made 
use of in medicine ; and a fine-fla- 
voured water is distilled from them, 
which often adds a delicious flavour 
to confectionary. Its fruit is delight- 
ful to the taste, and is at once a lux- 
ury and a cool and refreshing reme- 
dy in fevers, coughs, &c. &e. Ina 
word, it may be compared to the 
rose, that chef d’euvre of Flora 
among the flowery tribes, and their 
queen as to odour and beauty. 

The orange tree, by its inestima- 
ble qualities, is the emblem of ge- 
nius ; it has been celebrated by fhe 
first ‘poets of every age; and De 
Paruy and Dorat have done ample 
justice to its merits by the energy 
and elegance with which they have 
treated the subject. 

The virgin white of the orange 
flower buds, have caused them to be 
adopted by the youthful bride when 
led to the hymeneal altar ; and this 
bouquet, in France, is styled Chapeau 
dela Mariee. The orange tree has 
been compared to the passion of 
the fruit of which is golden, 
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and its taste delicious ; but the rind 
is bitter, like the difficulties often 
thrown in the way of lovers. 
Hippolitus D’Est, Cardinal of Fer- 
rari, took for his device two verdant 
branches loaded with Hesperian 
fruit, with this motto, “* Badly guard- 
ed, when a dragon is always on the 
watch.” In comparing himself to 
Hercules, this prelate meant to say, 
that in spite of the labour and diffi- 
culties which he had to surmount, in 
order to remain true to his King, he 
should one day obtain his reward. 





From Ackermann’s Repository. 


LETTERS FROM ITALY. 


We with pleasure give insertion 
to the following letters from Kome, 
which contain information both in- 
teresting and instructive. 


Roms, Jan. 16, 1819. 
We have now the agreeable cer- 
fo] 


tainty that the Emperor and Em- 
press of Austria will soon be here. 
The Grand Duke of ‘Tuscany and 
the Duke of Modena, will probably 
accompany them. ‘The Archduke 
Palatine will shortly arrive from 
Naples, and the Grand Duke Mi- 
chael from Florence. ‘The Princes 
of Holstein-Augustenburg are al- 
ready here. 

The theatres go on 1n their usual 
way. The rope-dancers in Tor di 
Nona paper the fronts of the build- 
ings with immense and hideous re- 
presentations of the feats which they 
intend to perform. It seems to be 
in Italy as every where else, that 
the public becomes too learned, 
without understanding more clearly 
what is necessary. 

Pinelli, who is well known both 
at home and abroad by his etchings 
and drawings, in which he attempts 
to represent scenes of vulgar life in 
the streets of Rome, is now publish- 
ing aseries of etchings from the RKo- 
man history. By way of frontis- 
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piece, he has etched himself stand- 
ing and musing before ancient Rome, 
round which lie overthrown frag- 
ments, eagles, fasces, &c. Behind 
him his dog is sitting, and his tomb- 
stone stands. In the back ground a 
troop of monks are carrying a corpse 
through a triumphal arch. The 
public sale of this print is a proof that 
the censure is at least very unequal. 
There is as much mannerism and 
monotony in the heads of his Ro- 
mans, as there is truth and life in 
many of the street scenes which he 
has represented. 

The Aldobrandini collection is 
now exposed for sale. It contains, 
among other paintings, a very fine 
Guido Reni, in his bright manner ; 
Joseph, with the infant Jesus; six 
studies from Correggio’s frescos at 
Parma, two from his Saint Sebastian ; 
the duplicate or copy of Titian’s 
portrait, which is at Stuigard; and 
two gems of the Flemish school, a 
Wouvermans and a Paul Potter. 

It is said here that the Vatican li- 
brary will shortly undergo a new ar- 
rangement, and that M. Frederic 
Schlegel will be invited hither as 
chief librarian. 


Caine 


Romr, Jan. 30, 1819. 
A pamphlet has just been pub- 


lished here by Mr. Fea, upon the 
approaching search for antiquities in 
the Tiber. It is written with more 
perspicuity, argument, and modesty, 
than the former productions of this 
singular man. First, he justifies the 
Pope St. Gregory, who is afhirmed, 
in Naro’s. Programme, to have had 
the statues of the temples, &c. 
thrown into the Tiber. Probably 
the limekilns destroyed the most, 
and the baronial feuds the rest. It 
is very likely that but little was 
thrown into the river. Fea main- 
tains, that not much will be found, 
and supports his assertions by argu- 
ments. He needed not have trou- 
bled himself to refute the popular 
tradition, that the candlestick from the 
temple at Jerusalem lies in the river. 
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The steps before the temple of 
Peace are now clearing, and the side 
of it towards the Golden House, that 
the world may at length know which 
way the Via Sacraturned. One can 
now scarcely enjoy the Campo Vac: 
cino, though the heaps of rubbish 
begin to be covered with grass, and 
the places that are left open do not 
smell of musk, which it is well 
known throws the Roman ladies into 
convulsions. 

Rome will suffer a great loss by 
the death of King Charles of Spain. 
The diminution of the annual circu- 
lation of money may be estimated, 
without exaggeration, at 500,000 
scudi. The gallery of St. Alassio, 
consisting of between five and six 
hundred pieces, among which are 
some capital pictures, has already 
been removed to the Spanish palace, 
and will prebably be sent to Madrid. 
The diamonds and pearls, among 
which is said to be the largest 
known, were put under seal some 
days since. 

Another letter from Rome says, 
‘‘In repairing the principal altar of 
the lower church of St. Francis 
d’Assise, the body of its founder has 
been discovered, after having lain 
there unknown for six hundred 
years. The Sovereign Pontiff, ap- 
prised of this discovery, has given 
orders to the Bishops of Foligno, 
Perouse, Spoletta, and Assise, to re- 
pair to this latter town, after the 
Epiphany, and to make an authentic 
recognition of the body, with all the 
necessary forms. The intention of 
the Holy Father is, that these pre- 
cious remains shall be transferred 
with pomp to the upper church, and 
be there exposed -to the veneration 
of the faithful.” This St. Francis, 
if the Romish authors are to be cre- 
dited, was a mighty seer of visions 
and worker of miracles.. At the mo- 
ment of his birth there was a uni- 
versal consternation among the in- 
habitants of the infernal regions, from 
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an impression, that through him their 
power was to be destroyed. He is 
said to have had upwards of ten per- 
sonal conferences with our Blessed 
Saviour, and with the Virgin Mary ; 
and, on one occasion, in consequence 
of his fervent prayers, the Virgin ap- 
peared to him at midnight, in a wood, 
with the infant Jesus, whom she 
transferred to the arms of St. Fran- 
cis, who embraced and kissed him 
until daybreak, when he restored 
him to his mother. At one time, be- 
ing faint, and wanting somewhat to 
refresh him, he turned water into 
wine. At another, desiring to be 
solaced by music, he was immediate- 
ly gratified by angels. Ona certain 
occasion, being thronged on the sea- 
shore by a crowd of people, who 
wanted, through mere devotion, to 
touch him, he jumped into a vessel, 
which of itself, like a reasonable 
creature, withdrew to a convenient 
distance from the land, and remain- 
ed steadfast among the waves till he 
had preached to the multitude ; and 
then, of its own accord, returned to 
the shore. He conversed familiarly 
with birds, beasts, and insects. Be- 
ing on one occasion disturbed in his 
preaching by the pranks of a young 
ass, he gravely addressed him— 
‘‘ Brother ass, I desire thee to stand 
still, and not interrupt the word of 
God, which I am now preaching to 
this thirsty people.” hesabdielade 
the ass fell upon his knees, and heard 
the sermon quite out. By the aid 
of the sign of the cross, he gave a fe- 
rocious wolf atemporary locked-jaw, 
from which the animal was not re- 
leased until it professed penitence 
for its past transgressions, and en- 
tered into a compact never to re- 
peat them, on condition of being fed 
at the expense of the inhabitants of 
Eugubium. The wolf, in the pre- 
sence of the people, ratified the 
agreement, by putting his right foot 
into the hand of St. Francis, and 
lived among them very innocently 
and neighbourly all the: rest of his 
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days. Being, on a certain time, 
sorely tempted in the flesh, he gave 
himself a hearty scourging, and then 
throwing himself naked into the deep 
snow, he caught some of it in his 
hands, and made thereof seven heaps, 
which being placed orderly before 
him, he thus accosted his outward 
man: ** Lo! here, the bigger of these 
is thy wife, the other four are thy 
two sons and thy two daughters, and 
these two that remain are thy man 
and maid servants.” ‘The tempter, 
upon this, departed with shame, and 
the saint returned triumphantly to 
his cell. Some of the recipes which 
he gave his followers for driving 
away the devil, were still more 
whimsical. Ruffinus having com- 
plained that the devil appeared to 
him, and said, ‘“‘ Thou art damned, 
Francis himself is damned, and who- 
soever follows him is deceived,”’ 
the saint directed him, should the 
devil again accost him, to reply in 
these words :—‘‘ Apert os tuum, et 
ego sterconizabo in wlud.’? Ruffinus 
did as he was ordered, and the devil 
went off in a great passion. Across 
was frequently seen to issue out of the 
mouth of St. Francis, and his hands, 
feet, and side were miraculously 
impressed by a seraph with the five 
wounds of Christ. He is alleged to 
have cured the deaf, the dumb, the 
lame, the dropsical, and paralytic, 
and even to have raised many to 
life; nor did he disdain to work mi- 
racles for discovering stolen goods, 
driving away worms and flies, and re- 
pairing ploughshares and porringers. 
When his last hour approached, he 
stripped himself stark naked, that, 
among other reasons, he might ‘‘ be 
in all things conformable unto Christ 
crucified, who, in poverty and dis- 
tress, did hang naked on the cross.” 
Instantly after his decease, his soul 
was seen by one of his disciples as- 
cending to heaven, in the form of a 
most luminous star, borne upon a 
pure white little cloud. His fune- 
ral was attended by such a host of 
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angels, that the devil could not get 
within ten miles of his body. 





From the Monthly Magaziue. 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE STATE OF 
IRELAND. 


By J. Curwen, Esq. M. P. 


The prospect of visiting a country, 
which, although almost withm our 
view, and daily in our contemplation, 
is as little known to me, compara- 
tively speaking, as if it were an 
island in the remotest part of the 
globe, necessarily- produces a high 
degree of interest. The effects of 
this kind of interest on different per- 
sons are frequently very opposite. 
In some it would contribute to mag- 
nify-all objects beyond their due 
proportions—in others, to contract 
and reduce them below their real 
standard. How my mind may be 
operated on, time alone will develop. 
I mean as far as possible to forget all 
traces—all reports and tales of 
others, and to form my opinions by 
a candid and liberal examination of 
whatever may be presented for the 
exercise of my judgment. 

Force of Habit.-The most extra- 
ordinary instance of the force of 
habit | ever witnessed was about 
forty years ago, on a visit to the Isle 
of Man. On stopping at the Calf of 
Man, a small islet on its south-west- 
ern extremity, I found that the war- 
rener’s cot, the only human abode 
on the islet, was kept by his sister. 
For several months in the year, 
these two persons were completely 
isolated ; and never even heard the 
sound of a third human voice, unless 
when the intervals of the raging 
storm conveyed the unavailing cries 
of the shipwrecked mariner. To 
support such an existence seemed 
to require, in~a rational being, 
nerves of supernatural strength, or 
the influence of habit from the ear- 
liest period of life. Curious to as- 
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solate a life and such complete ban- 
ishment from all human intercourse, 
I inquired “if she were not very 
miserable—if she had always been 
accustomed to dwell in that dreary 
abode?” Tothe first, | was answer- 
ed in the negative ; to the last, my 
surprise was converted into perfect 
astonishment, when I understood 
that, in the outset of her life, she 
had passed six-and-twenty years in 
St. James’s street. This communi- 
cation excited still more my wonder, 
tand made what I then saw and heard 
incomprehensible. 

Ancient Travelling.—Dumfries, 
Aug. 13, 1815.—An interesting ac- 
count is given by Morrison, in his 
Itinerary, published in 1596, of the 
mode of travelling in Scotland. ‘In 
Scotland,” says he, ‘‘a horse may 
be hired for two-pence the first-day, 
and eight-pence the day until he be 
brought home ; and the horse-letters 
used to send a footman to bring back 
the horse. They have no such inns 
as are in England, but in all places 
some hewmen. are known where pas- 
sengers may have meat and lodging, 
but they have no arms or signs hung 
out; and for the horses they are 
commonly set up in stables in some 
lane, not in the same house where 
the passenger lies ; and if any one is 
acquainted with a townsman, will go 


freely to his house, for most of them} 


will entertain a stranger for his mo- 
mey. A horseman shall pay, of 
oates and straw, for hay is scarce in 
those parts, some eight pence, day 
and night, and he shall pay no less in 
summer for grasse, whereof the 

have no great store. Himself, at a 
common table, shall pay sixpence for 
his supper or dinner, and shall have 
his bed free ; and if he will eat alone 
in his chamber, he may have meat 
at a reasonable rate. Some twenty 
or thirty years ago, the first use of 
coaches came into Scotland, yet they 
are rare even at Edinburgh at this 
day. Since the kingdoms of England 
and Scotland are united, many Scots, 


by the king’s favour, have been pro- 
moted both in dignities and estate, 
and the use of coaches became more 
frequent, yet nothing so common as 
in England. But the use of horse 
litters hath been very ancient in 
Scotland for sick men and women of 
quality.” 

Cleanliness.—If cleanliness be a 
criterion, among others, by which 
the judgment may be directed as to 
the degree of civilization to which a 
people may have attained ; it is much 
to be feared that neither the person- 
al appearance of individuals, nor the 
domestic arrangements of Scottish 
families of the lower classes, would 
entitle them to a distinguished place 
in the scale of civilization. 

Increased attention to personal 
comforts is among the first efforts 
toward civilization ; necessity seems 
the only apology for the neglect of 
indispensable cleanliness. The in- 
habitants of North Britain have not 
this excuse. It is a singular incon- 
gruity that a nation so pre-eminent 
for acquired knowledge and orderly 
conduct should appear to be wanting 
in those feelings which teach the ap- 
preciation of cleanliness. The con- 
trast between the labourers on the 
opposite side of the Frith is quite 
astonishing ; I have no clue by which 
the reasoning of each on this sub- 
ject would tend to an illustration. 

Cleanliness appears to be commu. 
nicated by imitation, and is not the 
‘result of any fixed or inherent prin- 
ciple ; nor can it be considered as 
the fruit or reward of knowledge, or 
the Scotch would, at this day, have 
been as distinguished for cleanliness 
as for their other acquirements. 
Wealth flowing in from the channels 
of productive labour predisposed all 
orders in England to improvement. 

In confirmation of the principle to 
which | am disposed to attribute our 
taking the lead in cleanliness, I would 
refer to every country in which the 
property of the soil is exclusively 
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common people in France, Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy, are shockingly 
dirty; while the Swiss are cleanly. 
Industry, and the wealth derived 
from agriculture, have bestowed the 
like comfort on the Flemings. The 
riches acquired by trade have also 
had a powerful effect at home ; and 
the comforts derivable from cleanli- 
ness in the cottage, have extended 
1o cities and towns, in the indulgence 
of all the elegance and luxuries 
which the combined ability and con- 
trivance of man in society can pro- 
duce. 

Port Patrick.—Notwithstanding 
the great intercourse between Port 
Patrick and Donaghadee, the inns 
at the former place are but indiffer- 
ent. When the packets happen to 
be detained for a few days, the place 
becomes. so crowded that not a bed 
is to be had. The collector’s ap- 
pears to be the only good house in 
the town. Thecontracted entrance 
of the harbour renders it dangerous 
for a ship to come in during a gale 
of wind. ‘The packets are good ves- 
sels, and are well manned. One ac- 
cident only has occurred during the 
last twenty years. The tides run 
so rapidly, as to give an idea that 
the passage could not be unattended 
with risk; yet the experience of 
years has proved it otherwise ; 
and that the strength of the cur- 
rents, which appears to constitute 
the danger and difficulty, is, in fact, 
the means of accelerating the inter- 
course between thetwo shores ; for, 
by consulting the tides delays seldom 
cccur. The London mail arrives 
daily about noon, and the packet 
sails as soon as possible afterwards. 

The passage, and every thing con- 
nected with it, is very reasonable. 
Horses and carriages are embarked 
and transported with facility ; and, 
since the union, the passage has 
been more frequented. 

The importation of horses and 
cattle from. Ireland has been very 
gonsiderable. In the last year, thir- 
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ty thousand four hundred and twen- 


|ty-three beasts, and four thousand 


eight hundred and fifty-three horses, 
were landed here ; their estimated 
value exceeded three hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds. The nume- 
rous and heavy tolls between Port 
Patrick and Carlisle induce the dro- 





|vers to take many of their cattle in 


‘the coal ships to White Haven, or 
| Workington, which has reduced the 
trade of the place. The distance 
across to Donaghadee is scarcely 
twenty-four miles ; the usual time of 
the passage about four or five hours. 
The facility with which the passage 
is made in some degree accounts for 
the inns being so indifferent. 

Donaghadee.—We found Donag- 
hadee to be situated on the north- 
east coast, about fifteen miles from 
Belfast: it naturally excited a de- 
gree of interest, infinitely beyond 
what it was entitled to, on any other 
ground than that of its being our first 
resting-place in Ireland. The town 
is small, but, as the outsides of the 
houses are whitewashed, a cheerful 
appearance is produced. A new 
market-house is building. The ap- 
proach to the port has so little depth 
of water that the harbour can only 
be entered by small vessels; the 
passage and the export of cattle and 
horses to England constitute its chief 
trade; and, from what we could 
learn, the place was in a thriving 
condition. 

The Copeland Isles form the 
northernmost boundary of Belfast 
Bay, upon one of which a new light- 
house is erecting on an improved 
construction. The Antrim moun- 
tains have a very bold appearance on 
the opposite side of the bay. 

Downshire.—T he county of Down 
is much diversified with hill and 
dale ; so great is the variety of inde- 
pendent hills of nearly the same alti- 
tude, forming no chain, nor having 
any determinate direction, that it 
has not been unaptly compared to a 








i surface of eggs. 
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The land, for the four miles to 
Bangor, appeared to be strong ; 
the crops of grain and potatoes look- 
ed well: but it was sufficiently evi- 
dent that their good appearance was 
more ascribable to the natural fertili- 
ty of the soil, than to the knowledge 
or efforts of the cultivators. The 
corn was at this time ready for har- 
vesting. Bangor is a small port on 
the bay of Belfast. 

Farming.—A farm of one hundred 
acres is considered, in this neigh- 
bourhood, to be a great, nay extra- 
ordinary, undertaking. ‘Thirty acres 
are about the number in the occupa- 
tion of one individual, of which, 
most commonly, a small part is sub- 
let to cottiers, one or more of whom 
are attached to every farm. 

Such a system has the effect of 
augmenting the population to a ruin- 
ous extent ; while the sub-division of 
Jand into such patches is an effectual 
bar to any material improvement in 
the husbandry of the country. To 
obtain the possession of a cabin is 
the great object of every individual ; 
and, as the competitors are numer- 
ous, the rents are consequently very 
high, being regulated, not by the 
worth of the tenement, but the wants 
of the parties. 

Capital is as necessary as skill, to 
ensure the greater possible produce 
from the soil ; but, where the land is 
in the possesion of individuals only 
one degree removed above mendici- 
ty, and many degrees below sufh- 
ciency in the requisite information 
for conducting agricultural concerns, 
it cannot be matter of surprise, that 
not one half of the quantity of food 
is procured, which might be, from 
the like quantity of labour, applied 
to such a soil under a better system 
of manayement. 

The whole expense of erecting 
buildings is universally borne by the 
tenant. The appendage of a barn is 
2 convenience very seldom enjoyed 
by the Irish farmer ; the hard naked 
highway furnishes the floor on which 








his grain is threshed. A great part 
of the straw from this process is ap. 
plied to thatching ; the rest is totally 
lost for want of protection from the 
weather. The manure thus made is 
necessarily of inferior quality —tri- 
fling and insufficient, when compar- 
ed to the extent of land under til- 
lage. | 

The first and most important ob- 
ject in the rural economics of Ire- 
land is the crop of potatoes ; for on 
this exclusively depends the exist- 
ence of all the lower orders not resi- 
dent in towns. Hence, all the ma- 
nure which can be collected by their 
own means, and all that can be other- 
wise procured, is applied to the cul- 
tivation and increase of this indis- 
pensable crop; for on this alone do 
they rely for their subsistence, until 
the next annual supply can be obtain- 
ed. 

The average produce of wheat, 
per Irish acre, 1s estimated at twen- 
ty-six Winchester bushels—barley, 
thirty-five bushels—oats, twenty-five 
bushels ; andfrom one thousand to fif- 
teen hundred stone of potatoes, which 
would give an average of three hun- 
dred and sixty-two bushels and a half. 
Their mode of cropping is so un- 
mercifully severe, that if the soil did 
not possess uncommon fertility, a 
system of such exhaustion as three 
white crops in succession, without 
the application of any manure, must 
soon reduce it to a state of sterility. 
Yet here the practice is considered 
as gentle treatment! The last corn 
crop is sown down with clover, and, 
as may reasonably be expected, 
those crops in general, are very un- 
productive. 

The Peasantry.—Even among the 
most retired rustics we observed in- 
dications of considerable intelligence, 
attended by an uniform and almost 
officious civility, which entitles them 
to be considered, if not the most esti- 
mable, certainly the most pleasing, 
peasantry in Europe. They ap- 
proach strangers without reserve— 
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converse with great freedom, and 
with frankness and pleasure commu- 
nicate their circumscribed know- 
ledge ; for which, in return, they 
expect their curiosity should be sa- 
tisfied, as to the objects which may 
have induced the presence of un- 
known persons among them. 
Cabins. —These mansions of mise- 
rable existence, for so they may truly 
be described conformably to our ge- 
neral estimation of those indispensa- 
ble comforts requisite to constitute 
the happiness of rational beings, are 
most commonly composed of two 
rooms on the ground floor; a most 
appropriate term, for they are lite- 
rally on the earth; the surface of 
which is not unfrequently reduced 
to a foot or more to save the ex- 
pense of so much outward walling. 
The one is a refectory, the other a 
dormitory. The furniture of the 
former, if the owner ranks in the 
upper part of the scale of scantiness, 
will consist of a kitchen dresser, well 
provided and highly decorated with 
crockery—not less apparently the 
pride of the husband than the result 
of female vanity in the wife ; which, 
with a table—a chest—a few stools 
—and an iron pot, complete the ca- 
talogue of conveniences generally 
found, as belonging to the cabin ; 
while a spinning wheel, furnished 
by the Linen Board, and a loom, or- 
nament vacant spaces that otherwise 
would remain unfurnished. In fit- 
ting up the latter, which cannot, on 
any occasion, or by any display, add 
a feather to the weight or import- 
ance expected to be excited by the 
appearance of the former, the in- 
ventory is limited to one, and some- 
tumes two, beds, serving for the re- 
pose of the whole family. However 
downy-these may be to limbs impa- 
tient for rest, their coverings ap- 
peared to be very slight ; and the 
whole of the apartment created re- 
flections of a very painful nature. 
Under such privations, with a wet 
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mud floor, and a roof in tatters, how 
idle the search for comforts ! 
Females.—As we proceeded, our 
attention was called to two cemforta- 
ble looking farm houses ; and on in- 
quiry we were informed that they 
were inhabited by considerable 
farmers, who occupied nearly one 
hundred acres each! The dress of 
both sexes, on gala days, is highly 
decent and proper; the women in 
general wearing nothing on their 
heads but a cap of muslin or linen. 
Unaccustomed to the luxury of a hat, 
its absence seemed to be unattended 
with inconvenience; though the 
want of a shade to the face in fine, 
and shelter in bad weather, must, I 
should suppose, be severely felt. 
The hair is an object of great care 
and attention. In whatever disha- 
bille the younger part of the sex 
may appear, their hair is always 
carefully put up in papers; and, 
when dressed, great pains are be- 
stowed in curling and disposing it in 
becoming ringlets. Vanity, which 
exercises a dominion over every 
mortal in a greater or less degree, 
teaches the people of both sexes 
here, that shoes are to be consider- 
ed as appendages of ornament rather 
than of use. As we approached Bel- 
fast, we met numbers, both of men 
and women, who had halted to dis- 
robe themselves of their shoes and 
stockings, after these had served the 
purposes of exhibition. Motives of 
economy as well as comfort, induced 
the wearers to disencumber them- 
selves of these superfluities. The 
poor children are suffered to run 
about in a most ragged, dirty condi- 
tion ; yet rosy health is seen to bloom 
on their countenances, and their spi- 
rits and activity seem to declare that 
tatters and filth are not inimical to 
their growth and sound constitutions ; 
though, in opposition to our gene- 
rally received notions, that nothing 
contributes so much to the one, or 








\° firmly establishes the other, as 
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cleanliness, and great attention to 
external coverings. 

Belfast.—Belfast is considered to 
be one of the most thriving towns in 
Ireland ; it must now far surpass all 
ideas that could be entertained by 
the first settlers ; and, though its rise 
appears like enchantment, it has all 
the advantages which could be de- 
rived from a regular plan. The 
streets are broad, the houses hand- 
some ; and the display made by the 
shops was to us very unexpected. 
The quays have been greatly im- 
proved, and extensive docks are 
now making. 

Belfast and its suburbs contain 
thirty-two thousand inhabitants ; and, 
in point of situation, and the facili- 
ties it is capable of affording to trade, 
few places can boast an equality— 
still fewer superiority. A large pro- 
portion of the inhabitants are pres- 
byterians descended from Scotch an- 
cestors, and strongly retaining the 


features of the country from which 


they spring. 

Antrim.—Two miles short of An 
trim, we passed Lord Massarene’s 
noble residence, which he is now 
embellishing; but the mght had so 
closed in, that all we could discern 
was the stately timber with which it 
was surrounded. 

As the county town, we had flat- 
tered ourselves with good accommo- 
dation at the inn; but, as we ap- 
proached, appearances were unpro- 
mnising ; and it was fortunate we made 
up our minds to disappointment, or 
the want of English comforts might 
have been severely felt. Of the 
civility of the house we had no rea 
son to complain. 

The appearance of the town this 
morning did not impress us with a 
more favourable opinion than the 
evening before had inspired. The 
landlord assured us that the view of 
the lake, about half a mile from the 
town, was not to be exceeded ; and 
obligingly offered to be our con- 
ductor, after breakfast, to an emi- 
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‘nence whence we commanded a dis- 


tinct prospect of this extensive wa- 
ter, whose surface within half a 
mile of its head is so contracted as to 
give it the appearance of a noble 
river. 

The woods at Shanes Castle, and 
those belonging to Lord Massarene, 
contribute to beautify the margin of 
this part of the lake, where the 
scenery is interesting; but the flat 
shores of the upper end of it have 
nothing to invite more than a passing 
look. 

The market is abundantly suppli- 
ed with very fine fish from the 
Lough, which abounds with a varie- 
ty of species of trout. The dorchar 
is peculiar to Lough Neagh. 1 saw 
some of good size ; they are darker 
in colour, and broader on the shoul- 
der, than trouts are commonly. 

Lough Neagh.—Lough Neagh re- 
ceives a number of tributary streams, 
among which the Black Water, made 
navigable by means of a canal to 
Newry, is the principal one. The 
Bann, or White Water, is the outlet 
of the Lough into the sea, and dis- 
charges its waters near Colerain. 
On the shores of the Lough are found 
petrifactions of wood ; much discus- 
sion as to their origin has taken 
place ; some contending that they 
are consequent on a petrifying agen- 
cy in the soil, while others impute 
the transmutation to certain mineral 
springs which rise in the Lough. 
Gerard Boate, in his Natural History 
of Ireland, published in 1649, says, 
‘‘T cannot omit the credible assur- 
ance that was given me of the ga- 
thering of a dram of pure gold out of 
the brook of Miola, which rises in 
the hills of Slewgalen, and falls into 
the north-west corner of Lough 
Neagh.”” Whence he reasonably 
infers, ‘‘ that in the aforesaid moun- 
tains rich gold mines do hie hidden.” 
Although this observation of Boates 
does not apply to the changing of 
wood into stone, it indicates the pre- 
sence of minerals in the neighbour- 
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hood of the Lough, and makes it 
more than probable that the petri- 
factive effects on wood may thence 
be derived. 
The extent of Lough Neagh may 
entitle it to a rank among the larger 
description of lakes in Europe, its 
length being twenty, its breadth, in 
the broadest part, ten miles across, 
and it is calculated to cover above 
one hundred and ten thousand acres. 
Bogs.—Nothing can be more er- 
roneous than the idea commonly en- 
tertained of an Irish bog, by those 
who are unacquainted with the coun- 
try. Bogs furnish not only fuel but 
food; a great proportion of most of 
them is capable of cultivation, and 
of bearing very tolerable crops of 
grain. The most enviable site fora 
cabin is by the side of a highway ad- 
joining to a bog. Cabins are found 
to extend along the road for miles 
together when contiguous toa bog— 
whence with less labour a supply of 
fuel may be obtained by the cottiers, 
who have thus an opportunity of cul- 
tivating, at a little expense, a part of 
them, and also of extending their ef- 
forts in the same way ; a disposition 
which seems to be an inheritance, 
and to increase as it descends from 
father to son. Little doubt can be 
entertained that by these means, in 
process of time, the whole may be 
reclaimed ; and when that shall be 
effected it is difficult to conjecture 
what will become of. so redundant a 
population. Ireland appears to me 
as exhibiting a strong resemblance to 
the rude northern nations, and a 
happy approximation to the state of 
them previous to the bursting forth 
of their people, and overwhelming 
the more southern parts of Europe. 
Were a million of the inhabitants to 
emigrate at this day, this number, 
though great, would scarcely make 
a perceptible void in Ireland. The 
population must be increasing in a 
most rapid manner, if we are to judge 
by the numerous, cabins which were 
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erecting, and the dilapidation or 
abandonment of so few of them. 
(To be continued.) 


SR 
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From the Monthly Magazine, London, May, 
1819. 


PHILOSOPHICAL VIEWS OF THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


Commerce and Banking. 


The most remarkable feature of 
the eighteenth century was the en- 
terprise with which commerce was 
carried on. Compared with all for- 
mer periods, it may be emphatically 


| called the commercial century ; for, 


even in political affairs, the inter- 
ests of trade. were allowed a su- 
preme preduminance. When the 
British government determined to 
resist the armed philosophy of the 
French revolution, one of the pre- 
texts for the war was, that the navi- 
gation of the river Scheldt had been 
opened ! 

In this period a class of merchants 
arose, who, by their knowledge of 
markets, were enabled to form profi- 
table lines of business, not attémpt- 
ed before; and who, upon the 
faith of their imformation and con- 
nections, obtained credit to a large 
amount above their capital: we al- 
lude to the facility with which the 
South Sea, and other such specula- 
tions, were formed. These men 
were thus raised higher in the scale 
of Society than, to use a common 
expression, they were entitled to, 
By living according to their credit, 
rather than their capital, they in- 
creased the stimulus of trade. Their 
children were educated in a style 
that placed them, in point of feeling 
and intellect, on a footing with those 
of the landed interest. Rut this 
class always particularly suffered 
when government exceeded the na- 
tural maximum .of that anticipatory 
system which gave rise to the insti- 
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tution of the public funds ; and their 
families were, in consequence, 
thrown back into comparative indi- 
gence. By these changes, in addi- 
tion to the effect of the general pros- 
perity, the tone of society was con- 
siderably raised and sharpened: for 
the teachers of youth, and many of 
the oracles of the public press, 
were supplied from the well edu- 
cated children of decayed merchants; 
and their maxims and reflections 
were tinctured with the thoughtful, 
and, in some degree, invidious spirit 
of their misfortunes. They examin- 
ed the principles of political institu- 
tions, by the test of utility, with 
greater keenness than the specula- 
tive scholars who formerly grew up 
among the clergy and landlords ; and 
amore bold and adveuturous man- 
ner of thinking was not only culti- 
vated amongst themselves, but ex- 
cited by them in the public mind. 

To these men we were, in a great 
measure, indebted for a race of mer- 
chants altogether different from what, 
perhaps, the world had ever before 
seen. 
frugal Whittingtons, of ancient times, 
with just education enough to write 
letters and cast accounts, the youths, 
bred for the counting house, were, 
in point of accomplishments, often 
not inferior to those destined for the 
pulpit or the bar, with even a greater 
range of knowledge than what is 
commonly allowed to the students of 
the learned professions ; and it was 
this class who constituted that enter- 
prising race of speculative mer- 
chants who, towards the close of the 
century, imparted a new energy to 
the whole business of life, and ac- 
celerated the propagation of intelli- 
gence over all quarters of the earth, 
in such a manner, that the most re- 
mote countries were approximated 
to neighbours, till the globe itself 
seemed to be diminished by the ac- 
tivity with which the most distant 
nations were converted into custom- 
ers of the British trader. 
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In the mean time, another class of 
men were fast rising into great con- 
sequence and _ influence—persons 
who acquired fortunes in India, and 
planters from the West Indian colo- 
nies. These men added directly a 
vast amount to the stock of public 
wealth ; and furnished, indirectly to 
the manufacturers, the capital which 
they required to enable them to exe- 
cute the orders of the speculative 
merchants. But, even with this aid, 
vast as it no doubt was, those orders 
could never have been carried into 
effect, perhaps, more _ properly 
speaking, never would have origi- 
nated, had not, at the same time, 
amazing inventions been contrived, 
by which the process of manufac- 
turing in almost every department 
was abridged to an inconceivable de- 
gree. 

The consequence of these chan- 
ges in the morals and manners of so- 
ciety was, toward the close of the 
century, calculated to inspire some 
distrust of that exuberant prosperi- 
ty which seemed to pour from all 
quarters such a tide of affluence to 
the shores of the British islands. 
It began to be questioned whether 
the excess of population beyond the 
means of subsistence, which this ex- 
traordinary commercial activity in- 
duced, might not be attended with 
painful effects, if ever circumstances 
arose to interrupt the movements 
of the machine. And it was justly 
observed, as an alarming reason for 
this apprehension, that the superi- 
ority of the British commerce was 
owing, in avery great degree, to the 
insecurity and interruption which 
civil affairs on the continent suf- 
fered from the military system that 
had unfortunately sprung from the 
opposition to the French revolu- 
tion. It was, in a word, predicted, 
that, whenever peace should be re- 
established, other competitors would 
enter the field with the British tra- 
der; and, profiting by the know- 
ledge which he had acquired ani 
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diffused in the mean time, would 
come in for a share of those advan- 
tages which a singular combination 
of circumstances placed exclusively 
in his hands, at a period when he 
was best qualified to turn them to 
account. A variety of singular po- 
litical measures had the effect of ve- 
rifying this prediction, even before 
the return of peace: we allude to 
the Milan and Berlin decrees ; but 
as they fell within the transactions of 
the subsequent century, it is not ne- 
cessary that we should -here notice 
them more particularly. In fact, 
commerce, at the close of the eigh- 
teenth century, had, in the British 
dominions, attained a degree of con- 
sequence and consideration that sank 
all other pursuits into comparative 
insignificance, But, still, the fatal 
principle to which we have adverted 
was at work, and many of the most 
judicious and comprehensive minds 
of the age saw, in that extraordinary 
flush of prosperity, but the hectic 
symptoms of a melancholy disease. 
A prodigious number of young men 
were educated on purpose for the 
counting house, ona very high scale; 
and, it was quite evident, if ever the 
prospects to which they were 
taught to look forward were blight- 
ed, that they would be thrown on 
the world in a state of forlorn help- 
lessness, far more disconsolate than 
the condition of those who were 


the anticipatory system. Their 
doom, however inevitable, did not 
fall within the period of the eigh- 
teenth century, although, on more 
than one occasion, it was sufficient- 
ly obvious as a consequence that 
must ensue. But,in order to show 
in what manner the commercial sys- 
tem, while it strengthened the hands 
of government, by enabling it to 
carry designs into effect with a de- 
gree of information and ability such 
as statesmen never before possessed, 
also induced a train of evils which 





penetrated so deeply into the frame 
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of society as nearly to change ite 
very nature ; it is necessary that we 
should examine it somewhat more in 
detail, and, therefore, we propose, 
in a subsequent paper, to consider 
the colonial system. 


eae 


JOURNAL OF A SOLDIER. 


An interesting volume has lately 
been published at Edinburgh, enti- 
tled: ‘Journal of a Soldier of the 
Seventy-first, or Glasgow Regiment, 
Highland Light Infantry, from 1806 
to 1815.” 

The publishers assure the reader 
that they ‘ have taken pains to as- 
certain the accuracy of the state- 
ments in the Journal, and the result 
has confirmed them in the belief, 
that the writer of it has related 
nothing but what passed under his 
own observation. His education 
sufficiently accounts for his express- 
ing himself better than could have 
been expected from a private sol- 
dier. No alteration has been made 
upon his language, farther than the 
correction of afew of the more ob- 
vious verbal inaccuracies.’ 

This book is calculated to impress 
agood moral. It points out the dan- 
gerous Consequences of certain er- 
rors, by which many parents and 
children become the instruments of 
their own misery. We offer a few 
extracts. The writer says : 


‘‘ | was born of poor but respecta- 
ble parents, in Edinburgh, who be- 
stowed upon me an education superi- 
or to my rank in life. It was their am- 
bition to educate me for one of the 
learned professions ; my mother 
wishing me to be a clergyman, my 
father to be a writer. ‘They kept 
from themselves many comforts, that 
I might appear genteel, and attend 
the best schools: my brothers and 
sister did not appear to belong to the 
same family. My parents had three 





children, two boys and a girl, beside 
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myself. On me alone was lavished 
all their care. My brothers, John 
and William, could read and write, 
and at the age of twelve years, were 
bound apprentices to trades. My 
sister, Jane, was made, at home, a 
servant of all-work to assist my 
mother, I alone was a gentleman 
in a house of poverty. 

‘* My father had, for some time, been 
in a bad state of health, and unable 
to follow his usual employment. | 
was unable to earn any thing for our 
support. In fact, I was a burden 
upon the family. The only certain 
income we had, was the board of 
my two brothers, and a weekly al- 
lowance from a benefit society of 
which my father was a member. 
The whole sum was five shillings for 
my brothers, and six from the socie- 
ty, which were soon to be reduced 
to three, as the time of full sick- 
money was almost expired. 

‘* 1 do confess, (as I intend to con- 
ceal nothing) this distressed state of 
affairs softened not my heart. I be- 
came sullen and discontented at the 
abridgment of my usual comforts ; 
and, unnatural wretch that I was! I 
vented that spleen upon my already 
too distressed parents. My former 
studies were no longer followed, for 
want of means to appear as I was 
wont. That innate principle of ex- 
ertion, that can make a man strug- 
gle with, and support him in, the 
greatest difficulties, had been stifled 
in me by indulgence and indolence. 
1 forsook my former school fellows, 
and got acquainted with others, alas! 
not for the better. 

‘‘T was now sixteen years of age, 
tall and well made, of a genteel ap- 
pearance and address. Amongst my 
new acquaintances, were a few who 
had formed themselves into a spout- 
ing club, where plays were acted to 
small parties of friends, who were 
liberal in their encomiums. I was 

uite bewildered with their praise, 
and thought of nothing but becom- 
ing another Roscius—making a for- 
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tune, and acquiring a deathless name. 
I forsook my classical authors for 
Shakspeare, and the study of the 
stage. Thus, notwithstanding the 
many tears of my mother, and en- 
treaties of my father, I hurried to 
ruin. I was seldom at home, as my 
‘parents constantly remonstrated with 
me on the folly of my proceedings. 
This I could notendure ; I had been 
encouraged and assisted by them in 
all my former whims. All my un- 
dertakings were looked upon, by 
them, as the doings of a superior 
genius. To be crossed now, I 
thought the most unjust and cruel 
treatment. 

‘* | had, through the interference of 
my new acquaintances, got introdu- 
ced to the Manager of the theatre at 
Edinburgh, who was .pleased with 
my manner and appearance. The 
day was fixed on which I was to 
make my trial. I had now attained 
the summit of my first ambition. I 
had not the most distant doubt of my 
success. Universal applause, crowd- 
ed houses, and wealth, all danced 
before my imagination. Intoxicated 
with joy, | went home to my parents. 
Never shall the agony of their looks 
be effaced from my memory. My 
mother’s grief was loud and heart- 
rending, but my father’s harrowed 
up my very soul. It was the look of 
despair—the expression of his blast- 
ed prospects he had so long looked 
forward to, with hopes and joy— 
hopes, that had supported him in all 
his toil and privations, crushed in 
the dust. It was too much; his eyes at 
length filled with tears, and, raising 
them to heaven, he only said, or 
rather groaned, ‘‘ God, thy ways are 
just and wise—thou hast seen it ne- § 
cessary to punish my foolish partiali- 
ty and pride. But, O God! forgive 
the instrument of my punishment.” 
Must I confess 1 turned upon my 
heel and said, with the most cool 
indifference, (so much had the indul- 
gence of my former life blunted my 


| feelings toward my parents) ‘¢ When 
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I am courted and praised by all, and 
have made you independent, you 
will think otherwise of my choice.” 
“«¢ Never, never,” he replied—‘*‘ you 
bring my grey hairs with sorrow to 
the grave.’’—‘* Thomas, Thomas, 

ou will have our deaths to answer 
for,’ was all my mother could say ; 
tears and sobs choked her utterance. 

‘* | was immoveable in my resolves. 
The bills were printed, and I had 
given my word. This was the last 
time | ever sawthem both. The 
scene has embittered all my former 
days, and still haunts me in all my 
hours of thought. Often, like an 
avenging spirit, it starts up in my 
most tranquil hours, and deprives me 
of my peace. Often, in the dead of 
the night, when on duty, a solitary 
sentinel, has it wrung from my breast 
a groan of remorse. 

‘‘ Scarce had I left the house, when 
asensation of horror at what I had 
done pierced my heart. I thought 
the echo of «my steps sounded, 
“You will have our deaths to an- 
swer for.”—I started, and turned 
back to throw myself at the feet of 
my parents, and implore their for- 
giveness. Already I was at the 
door, when I met one of my new 
acquaintances, who inquired what 
detained me ? I said, ‘“‘I must not 
go; my parents are against my going, 
and 1am resolved to obey them.” 

“ He laughed at my weakness, as he 
called it. I stood unmoved. Then. 
with an affected scorn, he said I was 
afraid, conscious I was unable to 
perform what I had taken upon me. 

‘ Fired by his taunts, my good re- 
solves vanished, and I once more 
left my parents’ door, resolved to 
follow the bent of my own inclina- 
tions. 

‘* | went to the theatre, and pre- 
pared for my appearance. The 
house was crowded to excess. I 
came upon the stage with a flutter- 
ing heart, amidst universal silence. 
I bowed ‘and attempted to speak ; 
my lips obeyed the impulse, but my 


| 
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voice had fled. In that moment of 
bitter agony and shame, my punish- 
ment commenced.——I trembled ;. a 
cold sweat oozed through every 
pore; my father and mother’s words 
rung in my ears; my senses became 
confused—hisses began from the au- 
dience—I utterly failed. From the 
confusion of my mind, I could not 
even comprehend the place in which 
I stood. ‘To conclude, I shrunk un- 
seen from the theatre, bewildered, 
and in a state of despair. 

‘] wandered the whole night. In 
the morning early, meeting a party 
of recruits about to embark, I rash- 
ly offered to go with them; my of- 
fer was accepted, and I embarked at 
Leith, with seventeen others, for 
the Isle of Wight, in July, 1806.” 


His mental sufferings were so ex- 
treme, as to cause a delirium. Du- 
ring a violent storm, when all was 
‘* bustle over his head’ -he was 
roused to a sense of his true situa- 
tion, and he says: 


‘‘ Striving to assuage the anguish 
of my feelings in prayer, | was the 
only composed person there. All 


around me were bewailing their fate 


in tears and lamentations. I had 
seen nothing of the storm, as the 
passengers were all kept down be- 
low, to prevent their incommoding 
the seamen. During its continuance, 
I had made up my mind with regard 
to my future proceedings. As an 
atonement for my past misconduct, I 
resolved to undergo all the dangers 
and fatigues of a private soldier for 
seven years. ‘This limitation of ser- 
vice | was enabled to adopt, by the 
excellent bill brought into parliament 
by the late Mr. Windham, 
‘¢Without further accident, we ar- 
rived safe at the Isle of Wight, 
where I was enlisted, and sworn to 
serve my king and country faithfully 
for the space of seven years, for 
which I received a bounty of eleven 
guineas. ‘The price thus paid for 
my liberty was the first money I 
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could ever call my own. Of this 
sum it required about four pounds to 
furnish my necessaries, assisted by 
the sale of my present clothing ; -of 
the remainder, I sent five pounds to 
my parents, with the following let- 
ter : 
“* Newport Barracks, 
Isle of Wight, July, 1806. 

‘* FaTHER, 

‘If a disobedient and undutiful son 
may still address you by that dear 
and now much-valued name; and 
my mother !—the blood forsakes my 
heart, and my hand refuses to move, 
when I[ think upon that unhallowed 
night I left your peaceful roof to fol- 
low my foolish and wayward inclina- 
tions. O, I have suffered, and must 
ever suffer, for my guilty conduct. 
Pardon me! pardon me! I can hard- 
ly hope—yet—-O drive me not to 
despair! | have doomed myself to 
seven years’ punishment. I made 
this choice in an hour of shame. I 
could not appear in Edinburgh after 
what had happened. Never shall I 
again do any thing to bring shame 
upon myself or you. The hope of 
your pardon and forgiveness alone 
sustains me. Again I implore par- 
don on my knees. Would I could 
Jay my head at your feet! then 
would I not rise till you pronounced 
my pardon, and raised to your em- 
brace, Your wretched 

THomas. 


Exposed to many taunts and insults 
from the soldiers, he was at last pro- 
voked to such a degree, as to make 
one of the quizzing recruits feel the 
weight of his anger, which put a 
sudden stop to the like proceedings. 
The 7ist regiment was ordered to 
the Cape of Good Hope. The fol- 
lowing are our hero’s remarks on 
Cape-Town : 


‘‘ Cape-Town lies in a valley, the 
sides of which rise gently to the foot 
of the mountains that encompass it 
en all sides; those near the town 
are of a great height. The houses 
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of the town are all coloured white 
or yellow. They are mostly built 
of stone, and appear as if they were 
not a month old, they are so clean. 
The streets are paved with flag- 
stones, which I am teld are brought 
from India. They are very agreea- 
ble in so hot a climate, being very 
cool. 

‘* I expected to see few people here 
but Dutch, but I found a collection 
of all the nations in the world. No 
doubt the Dutch are the most nume- 
rous, but there are a great many 
Germans, Swiss, French, British, 
Irish, &c. all very much assimilated 
to each other: The Dutch have 
made the French more grave; the 
French, the Dutch less sedate. Eve- 
ry class of foreigners seem the 
better for being thus mixed with 
others. All are equally industrious, 
all seem happy and content.” 


In October, 1806, we find him in 
South America, under Sir Samuel 
Achmutey. He was in several bat- 
tles, and endured many hardships. 
But he acknowledges with gratitude 
that by some of the natives he was 
treated with great kindness and hos- 
pitality. After an absence of seven- 
teen months, he returned to Eng- 
land. On his arrival he received 
the following letters : 


‘“* Edinburgh, 5th August, 1806, 
‘* DEAR THOMAS, 

‘We received your letter from 
the Isle of Wight, which gave us 
much pleasure. I do not mean to 
add to your sorrows by any reflec- 
tion upon what is past, as you are 
now sensible of your former faults, 
and the cruelty of your desertion. 
Let it be alesson to you in future. 
It had nearly been our deaths. Your 
mother, brothers, and myself, search- 
ed in every quarter that night you 
left us ; but it pleased God we should 
not find you. Had we only known 
you were alive, we would have been 
happy. We praise God you are safe, 
and send you our forgiveness and 
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plessings. The money you have 
sent, we mean to assist to purchase 
your discharge, if you will leave the 
army and come to us again. You 
say you have made a vow to remain 
seven years. It was rash to do so, 
if you have vowed solemnly. Write 
us on receipt of this, that I may 
know what course to pursue. 
‘Your Lovine Parent.” 

“ Edinburgh, 5th January, 1808. 
“DEAR BROTHER, 

‘‘We received your letter with 
joy. It has relieved our minds from 
much uneasiness; but, alas! he 
who would have rejoiced most is no 
more. My heart bleeds for you on 
receipt of this: but on no account, 
I beseech you, think your going 
away caused his death. You know 
he had been long badly before you 
left us ; and it pleased God to take 
him to his reward shortly after your 
departure. He received your letter 
two days before his death. He was, 
at the time, propped up in bed. It 
was a beautiful forenoon. William 
and myself were at his bedside; 
Jean and our dear mother each held 
ahand. Our father said in his usual 
manner, ‘My dear children, I feel 
the time at hand in which | am to 
bid adieu to this scene of troubles. 
I would go to my final abode content 
and happy, would it please God to 
let me hear of Thomas; if dead, 
that our ashes might mingle toge- 
ther; if alive, to convey to him 
my pardon and blessings ; for, ere 
now, I feel conscious, he mourns for 
his faults.’ As he spoke, your let- 
ter arrived. He opened it himself; 
and, as he read, his face beamed with 
joy, and the tears ran down his 
cheeks: ‘Gallant, unfortunate boy, 
may God bless and forgive you as | 
do.” He gave me the letter to read 
to my mother aloud. While I read 
it, he seemed to pray fervently. He 
then desired me to write to you as 
he would dictate. This letter was re- 
turned to us again. I now send it you 
under cover of this. Your mother 
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is well, and sends you her blessings ; 
but wishes you to leave the army, 
and come home. The money you 
sent just now, and the five pounds 
before, will purchase your discharge. 
Send us the happy intelligence you 
will do so. I remain 
“Your Lovine Brotuer.” 

He adds—on receipt of this letter, 

‘‘On receipt of this letter, I be- 
came unfit to do or think on any 
thing but the fatal effects of my fol- 
ly: I fell into a lowness of spirits, 
that continued with me until my ar- 
rival in Spain ; when the fatigue and 
hardship I was forced to undergo, 
roused me from my lethargy. I 
was now more determined to remain 
with the army, to punish myself, 
than ever. This I wrote to my 
brother, and desired him to make my 
mother as comfortable as possible 
with the money I had sent.” 
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Detailing the events of the march 
from Castro to Lugo, he says: 


‘“‘ Towards the close of this jour- 
ney, my mind became unfit for any 
minute observation. I only marked 
what I myself was forced te encoun- 
ter. How was sustained, I am una- 
My life was mise- 
ry. Hunger, cold, and fatigue, had 
deprived death of all its horrors. 
My present sufferings I felt; what 
death was I could only guess. ‘If 
will endure every thing in the hope 
of living to smooth the closing years 
of my mother’s life, and atone for 
my unkindness. Merciful God ! 
support me.’ These ejaculations 
were always the close of my melan- 
choly musing, after which I felt a 
new invigoration, though many times 
my reflections were broken short by 
scenes of horror that came in my 
way. One, in particular, I found, 
after I came home, had been much 
talked of. After we had gained the 
summit of Monte del Castro, and 
were descending, | was roused by a 
crowd of soldiers. My curiosity 





| prompted me to go to it; I knew it 
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must be no common occurrence that 
could attract their sympathy. Judge 
of the feelings which I want words 
to express. In the centre, lay a 
woman, young and lovely, though 
cold in death, and a child, apparent- 
iy about six or seven months old, at- 
tempting to draw support from the 
breast of its dead mother. Tears 
filled every eye, but no one had the 
power toaid ; while we stood around, 
gazing on the interesting object, 
then on each other—none offered to 
speak, each heart was so full. At 
length one of General Moore’s staff 
officers came up, and desired the 
infant to be giventohim. He rolled 
it in his @loak, amidst the blessings 
of every spectator. Never shall | 
efface the benevolence of his look 
from my heart, when he said, ‘* Un- 
fortunate infant, you will be my fu- 
ture care.” From the few remain- 


ing waggons we had been able to 
bring with us, women and children, 
who had hitherto sustained, ‘without 
perishing, all our aggravated suffer- 


ings, were every now and then laid 
out upon the snow, frozen to death. 
An old tattered blanket, or some 
other piece of garment, was all the 
burial that was given them; the 
soldiers who perished lay uncover- 
ed, until the next fall of snow, or 
heavy drift, concealed their bodies.” 


The brave 71st after having done 
duty at Flushing, under Gen. De 
Rollenbergh, was again taken to 
Portugal. Our author was not pleas- 
ed with Lisbon : 


“¢ T was billetted upon a cook-shop. 
Two years before, while encamped 
before Lisbon, I had often wished to 
enter the town; now, I as ardently 
wished to leave it. I was sickened 
every hour of the day with the 
smell of garlic and oil ; every thing 
there is fried in oil that wiil fry. 
Oil and garlic is their universal re- 
lish. Cleanliness they have not the 
least conception of. The town is a 
dunghill from end to end; their 
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principal squares are not even free 
from heaps of filth. You may make 
a shift to walk by the side of the 
streets with clean shoes, but cross 
one if you dare. I inquired at one 
of our regiment, who had been left 
sick, if they had any scavengers ? 
‘“‘ Yes,” said he, “they have one.” 
‘** He will have a great many under 
him?’ “None.” ‘What folly to 
have only one to such a city!” 
‘And that one only when he may 
please to come.” ‘* You joke with 
me.” ‘*No, I don’t; the rain is 
their street cleaner ; he will be here 
soon, there will be clean streets 
while he remains ; then they prepare 
work for him again,’ ”’ 


During his stay at Alberguira, on 


the frontiers of Spain, he ‘ had an 


adventure of a disagreeable kind.’ 


‘* I was strolling, as usual, when 
I hearda voice pleading in the most 
earnest manner, in great distress. | 
hastened to the spot, and found a 
Portuguese muleteer taking a %un- 
dle from a girl.- ! ran up to him and 
bade him desist : he flew into a pas- 
sion, drew his kife, and made a stab 
atme. I knocked him down with 
my fist: the girl screamed and wept. 
I stood on my guard, and bade him 
throw away his knife. He rose, his 
eyes glistening with rage, and stab- 
bed furiously at me. In vain I call- 
ed tohim: I drew my bayonet. I 
had no choice, yet, unwilling to kill, 
I held it by the point, and knocked 
him to the ground with the hilt «as 
he rushed to close with me; left 
him there, and brought home the 
weeping girl to her parents.” 


Passing over many horrid scenes, 
we come to the memorable and not 
less horrible battle of Waterloo, in 
the account of which we find the fol- 
lowing affecting story : 


‘¢ A young lad, who had joined but 
a short time before, said to me, while 
we were cleaning: ‘Tom, you are 
an old soldier, and have escaped 
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often, and have every chance to es- 
cape this time also. I amsure I am 
to fall.”’———‘*‘ Nonsense, be not 
gloomy.”’—*‘ | am certain,” he said : 
«¢ All I ask is, that you will tell my 

arents, when you get home, that | 
ask God’s pardon for the evil I have 
done, and the grief I have given 
them. Be sure to tell I died pray- 
ing for their blessing and pardon.”’ 
I grew dull myself, but gave him all 
the heart [ could. He only shook 
his head: I could say nothing to al- 
ter his belief. . 

‘The artillery had been tearing 
away since day-break, in different 
parts of the line. About twelve 
o’clock, we received orders to fall 
in, for attack. We then marched up 
to our position, where we lay on 
the face of a brae, covering a bri- 
gade of guns. We were so over- 
come by the fatigue of the two days’ 
march, that scarce had we _ lain 
down, until many of us fell asleep. 
I slept sound for some time, while 
the cannon-balls, plunging in amongst 
us, killed a great many. | was sud- 
denly awakened. A ball struck the 
ground a little below me, turned me 
heels over head, broke my musket 
in pieces, and killed a lad at my side. 
[ was stunned and confused, and 
knew not whether I was wounded or 
not. I felt a numbness in my arm 
for some time. We lay thus about 
an hour and a half under a dreadful 
fire, which cost us about sixty men, 
while we had never fired a_ shot. 
The balls were falling thick amongst 
us. ‘The young man I lately spoke 
of, lost his legs by a shot, at this 
time. They were cut very close: 
he soon bled to death. ‘‘ Tom,”’ 
said he, ‘*remember your charge : 
my mother wept sore when my 
brother died in her arms. Do not 
tell her all how I died; if she saw 
me thus, it would break her heart : 
farewell, God bless my parents !”’ 
He said no more, his lips quivered, 
and he ceased to breathe.” 
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Against our will, we omit many 
interesting particulars, in order ‘o 
bring this article to a close. The 
following is the ‘‘ winding up” of the 
narrative before us : 


‘‘ We lay three months in Paris. 
All that time I saw very little of it; 
| did not care to ask leave from the 
camp. At length we were marched 
to Flanders, to winter quarters ; and 
[ got my discharge. I left my com- 
rades with regret; but the service 
with joy. I came down to the coast 
to embark, with light steps and a 


joyful heart, singing, ‘‘ When wild 


war’s deadly blast was blawn.” I 
was poor as poor could be; but I 
had hope before me, and pleasing 
dreams of home. I had saved 
nothing this campaign ; and the mo- 
ney | had before was all gone. . Go- 
vernment found me the means of 
gettiig to Edinburgh. Hope and 


joy were my companions, until I 


entered the Firth. I was on deck; 
the morning began to dawn; the 
shores of Lothian began to rise out 
of the mist. ‘* There is the land of 
cakes,” said the captain. A sigh 
escaped me—recollections crowded 
on me—painful recollections. I 
went below to conceal my feelings, 
and never came up until the vessel 
was inthe harbour. I ran from her 
and bid myself in a public house. 
All the time I had been away was 
forgot. I felt as if I had been in 
Leith the day before I was so 
foolish as to think | would be known, 
and laughed at. In about half an 
hour, I reasoned myself out of my 
foolish notions, but could not bring 
myself to go up the Walk to Edin- 
burgh. I went by the Easter Road. 
Every thing was strange to me, so 
many alterations had taken place ; 
yet I was afraid to look any person 
in the face, lest he should recognise 
me. I was suffering as keenly, at 
this moment, as when | went away; I 
felt my face burning with shame. At 
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length, I reached the door of the last 
house I had been in, before leaving 
Edinburgh. | had not power to 
knock: happy was it for me, that | 
did not. A young girl came into the 
stair. Iasked her if Mrs. liv- 
edthere. ‘No,’ she said, ‘she 
has flitted long ago.” ‘* Where 
does she live?” ‘I do not know.” 
Where to go I knew not. I came 
down stairs, and recognised a sign 
which had been in the same place 
before | went away. In I went, and 
inquired. The landlord knew me. 
‘*'Tom,” said he, ‘‘are you come 
back safe? Poor fellow! give me 
your hand.” ‘Does my mother 
live ?”’—** Yes, yes ; come in, and | 
will send for her—not to let the sur- 
prise be too great.” Away he went. 
{ could not remain, but followed 
him ; and, the next minute, I was in 
the arms of my mother. 

‘| have been with my mother 
these fourteen months. She is sink- 
ing fast to the grave. I am happy 
lam here to lay her head in it.— 
Jeanie has been married these 
five years, and goes between her 
own and her mother’s house, to take 
care of her.—John is in London, 
following out his business.— William 
has been in Glasgow.” 





Letter by the writer of the journal to 
his friend, enclosing the last part 
of the manuscript. 

“* Edinburgh, May, 1818. 

‘© DEAR JOHN, 

‘These three months, I[ can find 
nothing to do. [am a burden on 
Jeanie and her husband. ! wish | 
was a soldier again. I cannot even 
get labouring work. God will 
bless those, | hope, who have been 
good tome. Ihave seen my folly. 
] would be useful, but can get no- 
thing to do. My mother is at her 
rest—God receive her soul !—I will 
go io South America. Maria de Pa- 


rides wiil put me in a way to do for 
myself, and be a burden to no one. 
Or, | shall go to Spain, and live in 
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Bohu.—I will go to Buenos Ayres.— 
Farewell! John, this is all I have to 
leave you. Itis your’s: do with it 
as you think proper. If 1 succeed 
in the South, I will return and lay 
my bones beside my parents: if not, 

I will never come back.” 


AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 


FROM THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE AME- 
RICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


On the Population and Tumuli of the 
Aborigines of North America. In 
a letter from H. M. Brackenridge, 
Esq. to Thomas Jefferson.—Read 
Oct. 1, 1813. 


Baton Rouge, July 25, 1813. 
SIR, 

From a knowledge that research 
into the history of the primitive in- 
habitants of America is one of your 
favourite amusements, I take the 
liberty of making this communication. 
My attention to the subject was first 
awakened on reading, when a boy, 
the observations contained in the 
‘* Notes on Virginia,” and it has be- 
come, with me, a favourite theme of 
speculation. I often visited the 
mound, and other remains of Indian 
antiquity, in the neighbourhood of 
Pittsburgh, my native town, attract- 
ed by a pleasing interest, of which I 
scarcely knew the cause ; and after- 
wards read, and heard with delight, 
whatever related to these monu- 
ments of the first, or rather earlier, 
inhabitants of my native country. 
Since the year 1810 (without pre- 
viously intending it) | have visited 
almost every thing of this kind, 
worthy of note, on the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi ; and from examination and 
reflection, something like hypothesis 
has taken the place of the vague 
wanderings of fancy. The following 
is a sketch of the result of those ob- 
servations. 

1. Throughout what is denomina- 
ted by Volney, the valley of the Mis- 
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sissippi, there exist the traces of a 
population far beyond what this ex- 
tensive and fertile portion of the 
continent is supposed to have pos- 
sessed ; greater, perhaps, than could 
be supported of the present white 
inhabitants, even with the careful 
agriculture practised in the most po- 
pulous parts of Europe. The rea- 
son of this, is to be found in the pe- 
culiar manners of the inhabitants by 
whom it was formely occupied ; like 
those of Mexico, their agriculture 
had for its only object their own sus- 
tenance—no surplus was demanded 
for commerce with foreign nations, 
and no part of the soil, susceptible of 
culture, was devoted to pasturage—— 
yet, extensive forests filled with wild 
animals would stillremain. The ag- 
gregate population of the country 
might be less, but that of particular 
districts much greater. We must, 
in this way, account for the astonish- 
ing population of the vale of Mexico, 
when first known to the Spaniards, 
perhaps equal to any district of the 
same extent of climate.* The as- 
tonishing population of Owyhee, and 
Otaheite, must be accounted for in 
the same way. There are certainly 
many districts on the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi, equally favourable to a nu- 
merous population. When I con- 
templated the beauty and fertility of 
those spots, I could scarcely believe 
it possible, that they should never 
have supported a numerous popula- 
tion; such a fact would form an ex- 
ception to what has usually occurred, 
in every other part of the globe. 

II. Inthe valley of the Mississippi, 
there are discovered the traces of 
two distinct races of people, or pe- 
riods of population, one much more 
ancient than the other* The traces 
of the last are the most numerous, 
but mark a population less advanced 
in civilization ; in fact, they belong 
to the same race that existed in the 
country when the French and Eng- 


* See Humboldt, Vol. JI. p. 127, 
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lish effected their settlements on this 
part of the continent: but since the 
intercourse of these people with the 
whites, and their astonishing diminu- 
tion in numbers, many of their cus- 
toms have fallen into disuse. It is 
not more than a hundred and twenty 
years since the character of the po- 
pulation, which left the traces of the 
second period, underwent a change. 
The appearances of fortifications, of 
which so much has been said, and 
which have been attributed to a co- 
lony of Welch, are nothing more 
than the traces of pallisadoed towns 
or villages. ‘The first travellers 
mention this custom of surrounding 
their towns with pallisades ; the earth 
was thrown up a few feet, and pick- 
ets placed on the top. I have seen 
old volumes in which they are repre- 
sented in the engravings.* The 
Arikara and Mandan villages are still 
fortified in this way. The traces of 
these are astonishingly numerous in 
the western country ; I should not 
exaggerate if | were to say that five 
thousand might be found. Some of 
them inclose more than an hundred 
acres. From some cause or other 
(and we know that there are enough 
which might suffice to effect it) the 
population had been astonishingly di- 
minished immediately before we be- 
came acquainted with them; and 
yet Charlevoix mentions a town of 
the Mascutin tribe (at present incor- 
porated with the Kickapoos) contain- 
ing a thousand families! The bar- 
rows, or general receptacles of the 
dead, such as examined by yourself, 
may be classed with the pallisadoed 
towns, though they are much more 
numerous ; they are, in fact, to be 
found in almost every cornfield in 
the western country. The tumuli 
or mounds, are often met with where 
there is no appearance of pallisado- 


* ‘These are to be seen in many old vol umes 
in the present library of Congress, which  on- 
tains the most valuable collection of Books on 
America to be found in any part of the werld. 
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ed villages or fortifications, or of 
barrows. 

Ili. The first and more ancient 
period is marked by those extraordi- 
nary tumulior mounds. I have rea- 
son to believe that their antiquity is 
very great. The oldest Indians 
have no tradition as to their authors, 
or the purposes for which they were 
originally intended ; yet they were 
formerly, I might almost say instinct- 
ively, in the habit of using them for 
one of the purposes for which they 
were at first designed, to wit, as 
places of defence. The old chief 
Du Coin, told Mr. Rice Jones, that 
the mounds in the American bottom 
had been fortified by the Kaskaskias 
in their wars with the Iroquois. An 
old work by Latitau, a jesuit, which | 
met with at New Orleans, contains a 
curious plate, in which one of these 
mounds, fortified by pallisades on the 
top, and large beams extending to 
the bottom, 1s assaulted by enemies. 
These tumuli, as well as the fortifi- 
cations, are to be found at the junc- 
tion of all the considerable rivers, 
in the most eligible positions for. 
towns, and in the most extensive 
bodies of fertile land. Their num- 
ber exceeds, perhaps, three thousand ; 
the smallest not less than twenty feet 
in height, and one hundred in diame- 
ter at the base. Their great num- 
ber, and the astonishing size of some 
of them, may be regarded as furnish- 
ing, with other circumstances, evi- 
dence of their antiquity. I have 
been sometimes induced to think that 
at the period when those mounds were 
constructed, there existed on the 
Mississippi a population as numerous 
as that which once animated the 
borders of the Nile, or of the Eu 
phrates, or of Mexico and Peru. 

IV. The most numerous, as well 
as the most considerable of these re- 
mains, are found precisely in the 

part of the country where the traces 
- of a numerous population might be 
looked for, to wit, from the mouth 
of the Ohio (on the east side of the 
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Mississippi) to the Tlinois river, 
and on the west side from the St. 
Francis to the Missouri. 1 am per- 
fectly satisfied that cities similar to 
those of Ancient Mexico, of several 
hundred thousand souls, have existed 
in this part of the country. Nearly 
opposite St. Louis, there are the 
traces of two such cities, in the dis- 
tance of five miles, on the bank of 
the Cohokia, which crosses the 
American bottom at this place.* 
There are not less than one hundred 
mounds, in two different groups: 
one of the mounds falls little short 
of the Egyptian pyramid Mycerius. 
When I| examined it in 1811, I was 
astonished that this stupendous mo- 
nument of antiquity should have 
been unnoticed by any traveller: I 
afterwards published an account in 
the newspapers at St. Louis, detail- 
ing its dimensions, describing its 
form, position, &c. but this, which I 
thought might almost be considered 
a discovery, attracted no notice : and 
yet I stated it to be eight hundred 
paces in circumference (the exact 
size of the pyramid of Asychis) and 
one hundred feet in height. The 
mounds at Grave Creek and Mari- 
etta are of the second or third class. 


The mounds at St. Louis, at New . 


Madrid, and at the commencement of 
Black River, are all larger than those 
of Marietta. The following is an 
enumeration of the most considera- 
ble mounds on the Mississippi and 
on the Ohio; the greater part | ex- 
amined myself with such attention 
as the short time | had to spare 
would permit. 

1. At Great Creek, below Wheel- 
ing. 

2. At Pittsburg. 

3. At Marfeita. 

4. At Cincinnati. 

5. At New Madrid—one of them 
350 feet diameter at the base. 


* See the Chapter on the Antiquities of the 
Val'ey of the Mississippi, in the * Views of 
Louisiana,” by the author of this Memoir, p. 
181. Pittsburg edition, 1814. 
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6. Bois Brute bottom, fifteen 
miles below St. Genevieve. 

7. At St Genevieve. 

8. Mouth of the Marameck. 

9. St. Louis—one with two stages, 
another with three. 

10. Mouth of the Missouri. 

11. On the Cohokia river—in two 
groups. 

12. Twenty miles below—two 
groups also, but the mounds of a 
smaller size—on the back of a lake, 
formerly the bed of the river. 

13. Near. Washington (M. T.) 
146 feet in height. 

14. At Baton Rouge, and on the 
Bayou Manchac—one of the mounds 
near the lake is chiefly composed of 
shells—the inhabitants have taken 
away great quantities of these for the 
purpose of making lime. 

15. The mound on Black River, 
of two stages, with a group around 
it. 

At each of these places there are 
eroups of mounds; and at each 
there probably once existed a city. 
On the other considerahle rivers 
which are tributary to the Ohio and 
Mississippi, in Kentucky, Tennessee, 
state of Ohio, Indiana Territory, &c. 
they are equally numerous. But 
the principal city and center of po- 
pulation was between the Ohio, 
Mississippi, Missouri, and Illinois. 
I have been informed, that fn the 
plains between the Arkansa and St. 
Francis they are numerous, and 
some very large. They resemble 
the Teocalli, in these important fea- 
tures, 1. In their positions the car- 
dinal points are observed with consi 
derable accuracy. 2. The larger 
mounds have several stages. 3. In 
every group there are two mounds 
much larger than the others. 4. 
The smaller mounds are placed 
around symmetrically. A closer 
examination would show a resem- 
blance in other particulars. It is 
doubted by Humboldt whether ad- 


_ vantage had not been taken of some 


natural rise in the formation of the 
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pyramid of Cholula: with respect to 
the mound of: Cohokia, there can be 
no doubt, for it stands in the midst 
of alluvium, and there is no natural 
hill nearer than two miles.* 

Such are the appearances of anti- 
quity in the western country, which 
1 consider as furnishing proof of an 
ancient and numerous population. 
The resemblance to those of New 
Spain would render probable the 
existence of the same arts and cus- 
toms ; perhaps of an intercourse. 
The distance from the large mounds 
on Red River, to the nearest in New 
Spain, is not so great but they might 
be considered as existing in the same 
country. 

From the description of the Ado- 
ratorios, as they are called, it ap- 
pears highly probable that the 
mounds on the Mississippi were des- 
tined for the same purposes. Solis 
tells us, that every considerable 
place had a number of them, upon 
which a kind of tower was erected, 
and which gave rise to the belief of 
those who first visited the coast of 
New Spain, that they had seen cities 
with numerous steeples ;{ from 
which circumstance they bestowed 
upon it the name of their native 
country. The four great cities to 
which the general name of Mexico 
was given, contained two thousand 
of these Adoratorios, or Teocalli ; at 
the first glance, this vast population, 
equal perhaps to London or Paris, 
appeared to be crowned with innu- 
merable towers and steeples. Ar- 
chitecture was, perhaps, too much 
in its infancy to enable them to build 
to any great height ; a mound was, 
therefore, raised, and a_ building 
erected on the top. It was in this 
way the temple of Belus at Babylon 


* See the account of the Teocalli of New 
Spain by Humboldt, pages 16. 41. 44. 123. 170, 
&«. yol. If. New-York edition, 1811. 

+ Dr. Robertson, who is dispossd to lessen 
every thing American, and to ‘treat with con- 
tempt unworthy of a philosopher, all their arts 
and advancements in civilization, attribute this 
to the imagination of the Spaniards, inflamed 
with the spirit of Quixotic adventure. 
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was erected, and the Egyptian pyra- 
mids of the second class, which are 
solid, and probably the most ancient. 
Besides, being places of adoration, 
the Teocalli also served as fortress- 
es ; they were usually the last places 
to which the inhabitants of the cities 
conquered by Cortez resorted, after 
having been driven from every other 
quarter. They were enabled, from 
the position, form, and the tower on 
the top, to defend themselves in 
these situations to great advantage. 
Placed from the bottom to the top of 
the mount, by gradations above each 
other, they appeared (as Solis in his 
animated style expresses it) to consti- 
tute ‘a living hill; and at first, 
judging only from the experience of 
their own wars, they fancied them- 
selves unassailable. 

From the oldest book extant, the 
bible, we see exemplified in nume- 
rous instances, the natural predilec- 
tion for resorting to high places, for 
the purpose of worship; this pre- 
vailed amongst all nations, and pro- 
bably the first edifice dedicated to 
the Deity was an elevation of earth, 
the next step was the placing a tem- 
ple on it, and finally churches and 
mosques were built with steeples. 
This having prevailed in all coun- 
tries, may be considered as the dic- 
tale of nation. The most ancient 
temples of the Greeks were erected 
on artificial or natural elevations of 
earth; at the. present day, almost 
every part of Europe and Asia exhi- 
bits these remains of tumuli, the 
rudest, though perhaps the most last- 
ing of human works.* The mauso- 
leum generally holds the next place 
to the temple ; and, what is remark- 
able, all nations in their wars have 
made the last stand in the edifices 
consecrated to their gods, and near 
to the tombs of their ancestors. The 
Adoratorios of New Spain, like all 
works of the kind, answered the three 


* See Appendix to Volney’s View of Ame- 
rica, Clark’s Travels in Russia, &c. 
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purposes of the temple, the fortress, 
and the mausoleum. Can we enter- 
tain a doubt but that this was also 
the case with those of the Missis- 
sippi ? 

The antiquity of these mounds is 
certainly very great ; this is not in- 
ferred from the growth of trees, 
which prove an antiquity of a few 
centuries, but from this simple re- 
flection ; a people capable of works 
requiring so much labour, must be 
numerous, and if numerous, some- 
what advanced in the arts ; we might 
therefore look for works of stone or 
‘brick, the traces of which would re- 





main for at least eight or ten centu- 
‘ries. The great mound of Cohokia, 
|is evidently constructed with as much 
regularity as any of the Teocalli of 
New Spain, and was doubtless chased 
with brick or stone, and crowned 
with buildings; but of these no 
traces remain. Near the mound at 
St. Louis, there are a few decaying 
stones, but which may have been 
casually brought there. The pyra- 
mid of Papantla, ‘in the northern 
part of the Intendency of Vera Cruz, 
unknown to the first conquerors, and 
discovered a few years ago, was still 
partly cased with bricks. We might 
be warranted in considering the 
mounds of the Mississippi more an- 
cient than the Teocalli: a fact wor- 
thy ofnotice, although the stages are 
still plain in some of them, the gra- 
dations or steps have disappeared in 
the course of time, the rains having 
washed them off. The pieces of 
obsidian or flint, are found in great 
quantities near them, as is the case 
with the Teocalli. Some might be 
startled if I should say that the 
mound of Cohokia is as ancient as 
those of Egypt! The Mexicans pos- 
sessed but imperfect traditions of the 
construction of their Teocalli; their 
traditions attribute them to the Toul- 
tees, or to the Olmees, who proba- 
bly migrated from the Mississippi. 
Who will pretend to speak with 
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rica—of the races of men who have 
flourished and disappeared—of the 
thousand revolutions, which, lke 
other parts of the globe, it has un- 
dergone ? The philosophers of Eu- 
rope, with a narrowness and selfish- 
ness of mind, have endeavoured to 
depreciate every thing which relates 
to it. They have called it the New 
World, as though its formation was 
posterior to the rest of the habitable 
globe.. A few facts suffice to repel 
this idea: the antiquity of her moun- 
tains, the remains of volcanoes, the 
alluvial tracts, the wearing away of 
cataracts, &c. and the number of 
primitive languages, greater, per- 
haps, than in all the rest of the world 
besides, 

The use of letters, and the disco- 
very of the mariner’s compass, the in- 
vention of gunpowder and of printing, 
have produced incalculable changes 
inthe old world. I question much 
whether, before those periods, com- 
paratively recent, there existed, or 
could exist, nations more civilized 
than the Mexicans or Peruvians. In 
morals, the Greeks and Romans, in 
their most enlightened days, were 


‘not superior to the Mexicans. We 


are told that these people sacrificed 
human beings to their gods! did not 
the Romans sacrifice their unfortu- 
nate prisoners to their depraved and 
wicked pleasures, compelling them 
to kill each other? Was the sacri- 
fice of Iphigenia, to obtain a favour- 
able wind, an act of less barbarity 
than the»sacrifices by the Mexicans 
of their prisoners on the altar of their 
gods ? The Peruvians were exempt 
from these crimes—perhaps the 
mildest and most innocent people 
that ever lived, and in the arts as 
much advanced as were the ancient 
Persians or Egyptians ; and not only 
in the arts, but even in the sciences. 
Was ever any works of the old world 
superior to the two roads from Quito 
to Cusco ? 

Pardon me, sir, for troubling you 


with this long, and, perhaps tiresome, | 





letter, dictated probably by the vani- 
ty of personally communicating my 
crude theories to one who holds so 
distinguished a place in that temple 
of science which belongs to every 
age, and every country. 

With sentiments-of the highest re- 
spect, 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient, 
Humble servant, 


H. M. BRACKENRIDGE, 


ooo 


AMERICAN CURIOSITIES. 


EXTRACTED FROM THE AMERICAN 
JOURNAL EDITED BY PROFESSOR 
SILLIMAN. 


The Natural Bridge in Virginia.— 
The following anecdote will evince 
the effect which the sight of the na- 
tural bridge produced on a servant, 
who, without having received any 
definite or adequate ideas of what 
he was to see, attended his master 
to this spot. 

On the summit of the hill, or from 
the top of the Bridge, the view is 
not more awful than that which is 
seen from the brink of a hundred 
other precipices. ‘The grand pros- 
pect is from below. ‘To reach it 
you must descend the hill by a blind 
path, which winds through a thicket 
of trees, and terminates at the in- 
stant when the whole bridge, with its 
broad sides and lofty arch, all of 
solid rock, appears perfectly in sight. 
Not one in a thousand can forbear te 
make an involuntary pause ; but the 
servant, who had hitherto followed 
his master, without meéting any 
thing particularly to arrest his atten- 
tion, had no sooner arrived at this 
point, and caught a glance of the ob- 
ject which burst upon his vision, than 
he fell upon his knees, fixed in won- 
der and admiration. 

A River flowing froma Cave.—I will 
next mention a singular cave, which 
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I do not remember ever to have 
seen described. [It is situated in the 
Cherokee country, at Nicojack, the 
north-western angle in the map of 
Georgia, and is known by the name 
of the Nicojack cave. Itis 20 miles 
S. W. of the Look-Out mountain, 
and half a mile from the south bank 
of the Tennessee River. The 
Rackoon mountain in which it is sit- 
uated, here fronts to the north east. 
Immense layers of horizontal lime- 
stone forma precipice of considera- 
ble height. In this precipice the 
cave commences; not, however, 
with an opening of a few feet, as is 
common ; but with a mouth fifty feet 
high, and one hundred and sixty wide. 
Its roof is formed by a solid and re- 
gular layer of limestone, having no 
support but the sides of the cave, 
and as level as the floor of a house. 
The entrance is partly obstructed by 
piles of fallen rocks, which appear 
to have been dislodged by some great 
convulsion. From its entrance, the 
cave consists chiefly of one grand ex- 
cavation through the rocks, preserv- 
ing for a great distance the same di- 
mensions as at its mouth. 

What is more remarkable than all, 
it forms, for the whole distance it 
has yet been explored, a walled and 
vaulted passage, for a stream of cool 
and limpid water, which, where it 
leaves the cave, is six feet deep, and 
sixty feet wide. <A few years since, 
Col. James Ore of Tennessee, com- 
mencing early in the morning, fol- 
lowed the course of this creek in a 
canoe, for three miles. He then 
came to a fall of water, and was 
obliged to return, without making 
any further discovery. Whether he 
penetrated three miles up the cave 
‘or not, it is a fact he did not return 
till the evening, having been busily 
engaged in his subterranean voyage 
for twelve hours.. He stated that 


the course of the cave after proceed- 
ing some way to the southwest, be- 
came south ; and southeast by south, 
the remaining distance. 
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Mounds.—I have but one more ar- 
ticle of curiosity to mention under 
this division.’ It is one of those arti- 
ficial mounds which occur so fre- 
quently in the western country. | 
have seen many of them, and read 
of more. But never of one of such 
dimensions as that which Iam now 
to describe. 

It is situated in the interior of the 
Cherokee nation, on the north side 
of the Etowee, vulgarly called High- 
tower River, one of the branches of 
the Koosee. It stands upon a strip 
of alluvial land, called River Bottom. 
I visited it in company with eight 
Indian chiefs. The first object 
which excited attention was an ex- 
cavation about twenty feet wide, and 
in some parts, ten feet deep. Its 
course is nearly that of a semicircle ; 
the extremities extending toward 


the river, which forms a small elbow. 


I had not time to examine it minute- 
ly. An Indian said it extended each 
way to the river, and had several 
unexcavated parts, which served for 
passages to the area which it en- 
closes. To my surprise, I found no 
embankment on either side of it. 


But I[ did not long doubt to what’ 


place the earth had been removed ; 
for I had scarcely proceeded two 
hundred yards, when, through the 
thick forest trees, a stupendous pile 
met the eye, whose dimensions were 
in full proportion to the intrench- 
ment. I had, at the time, no means 
of taking an accurate admeasurement. 
To supply my deficiency, I cut a long 
vine, which was preserved until | 
had an opportunity of ascertaining 
its exact length. In this manner I 
found the distance from the margin 
of the summit to the base, to be one 
hundred and eleven feet. And 
judging from the degree of its decli- 


vity, the perpendicular height cannot } 


be less than seventy-five feet. The 
circumference of the base, including 
the feet of three parapets, measured 


one thousand one hundred and four- 


teen feet. One of these parapets 
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extends from the base to the sum- 


mit, and can be ascended, though 
with difficulty, on horseback. The 
other two, after rising thirty or forty 
feet, terminate in a kind of triangu- 
lar platform. Its top is level, and at 
the time I visited it, was so complete- 
jy covered with weeds, bushes, and 
trees of most luxuriant growth, that 
| could not examine it as well as I 
wished. Its diameter, I judged, 
must be one hundred and fifty feet. 
On its sides and summit are many 
large trees of the same description, 
and of equal dimensions, with those 
around it. One beach tree, near the 
top, measured ten feet nine ‘inches in 
circumference. ‘The earth on one 
side of the tree, was three and a half 
feet lower than on the opposite side. 
This fact will give a good idea of the 
degree of the mound’s declivity. An 
oak, which was lying down on one 
of the parapets, measured, at the dis- 
tance of six feet from the butt, with- 
out the bark, twelve feet four inches 
in circumference. At a short dis- 
tance to the southeast is another 
mound, in ascending which I[ took 
thirty steps. Its top is encircled by 
a breastwork three feet high, inter- 
sected through the middle with ano- 
ther elevation of a similar kind. A 
little farther is another mound, which | 
I had not time to examine. 

On these great works of art, the 
Indians gazed with as much curiosi- 
ty as any white man. I inquired of 
the oldest chief, if the natives had 
any tradition respecting them ; to 
which he answered in the negative. 
I then requested each to say what 
he supposed was their origin. Nei- 
ther could tell: though all agreed 
in saying ; ‘‘ they were never put up 
by our people.” It seems probable 
they were erected by another race, 
who once inhabited the country. 
That such a race existed is now 
generally admitted. Who they were, 
and what were the causes of their 
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scription, is the Etowee mound. 





tion, no circumstances have yet ex- 
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plained. But this is no reason why 
we should not, as in a hundred other 
instances, infer the existence of the 
cause from its effects, without any 
previous knowledge of its history. 

In regard to the objects which 
these mounds were designed to an- 
swer, it is obvious they were 
not always the same. Some were 
intended as receptacles for the dead. 
These are small, and are distinguish- 
ed by containing human _ bones. 
Some may have been designed as 
sites for public buildings, whether of 
a civil or religious kind ; and others, 
no doubt, were constructed for the 
purposes of war. Of this last de- 
In 
proof of its suitableness for such a 
purpose, I need only mention that 
the Cherokees, in their late war with 
the Creeks, secured its summit by 
pickets, and occupied it as a place of 
protection for hundreds of their wo- 
men and children. Gladly would t 
have spent a day in examining it 
more minutely ; but my companions, 
unable to appreciate my motives, 
grew impatient, and I was obliged to 
withdraw, and leave a more perfect 
observation and description to some 
one else. 

Destructive Insect.—In the Choc- 
taw country, one hundred and thirty 
miles northeast of Natchez, a part of 
the public road is rendered famous on 
account of the periodical return of a 
poisonous and destructive fly. Con- 
trary to the custom of other insects, 
it always appears when the cold wea- 
ther commences in December, and as 
invariably disappears on the approach 
of warm weather, which is about. the 
first of April. [tis said to have been 
remarked first in the winter of 
1807, during a snow storm; when its 
effects upon cattle and horses were 
observed to be similar to those of 
the gnat and musqueto in summer, 
except that they were more severe. 
It continued to return at the same 
season of the year, without produ- 
cing extensive mischief, until the 
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winter of 1816, when it began to be 
generally fatal to the horses of tra- 
vellers. So far as I recollect, it was 
stated, that from thirty to forty tra- 
velling horses were destroyed dur- 
ing this winter. The consequences 
were alarming. In the wilderness, 
where a man’s horse is his chief de- 
pendence, the traveller was surpris- 
ed and distressed to see the beast 
sicken and die in convulsions, some- 
times within three hours after en- 
countering this little insect. Or, if 
the animal were fortunate enough to 
live, a sickness followed, commonly 
attended with the sudden and entire 
shedding of the hair, which rendered 
the brute unfit for use. Unwilling 
to believe that effects so dreadful 
could be produced by a cause appa- 
rently trifling, travellers began to 
suspect that the Indians, or others, 
of whom they obtained food for their 
horses, had, for some base and selfish 
end, mingled poison with it. The 
greatest precaution was observed. 
They refused to stop at any house on 
the way, and carried, for the distance 
of forty or fifty miles, their own pro- 
vision ; but, after all, suffered the 
same calamities. This excited a se- 
rious inquiry into the true cause of 
their distress. The fly, which has 
been mentioned, was known to be a 
most singular insect, and peculiarly 
troublesome to horses. At length it 
was admitted by all, that the cause of 
the evils complained of could be no 
other than this insect. Other pre- 
cautions have since been observed, 

particularly that of riding over the 
road infested with it an the night ; 
and now it happens that compara- 
tively few horses are destroyed. I 
am unable to describe it from my 
own observation. I passed over the 
same road in April last, only two 
weeks after it disappeared, “and was 
obliged to take the description from 
others. Its colour is a dark brown; 
it has an elongated head, with a 
small and sharp proboscis ; and is in 
size between the gnat and musqueto. 
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When it alights upon a horse, it darts 
through the hair, much like a gnat, 
and never quits its hold until remov- 
ed by force. When a horse stops 
to drink, swarms fly about the head, 
and crowd into the mouth, nostrils, 
and ears; hence it 1s supposed the 
poison is communicated inwardly, 
Whether this be true or not, the 
most fatal consequences result. It 
is singular, that from the time of its 
appearance, it has never extended 
for a greater distance than forty 
miles, in one direction, and usually 
it is confined to fifteen miles. In 
no other part of the country has it 
ever been seen. From this fact, it 
would seem probable that the cause 
of its existence is local. But what 
it is, none can tell. After the warm 
weather commences, it disappears as 
effectually from human observation, 
as if it were annihilated. ‘Towards 
the close of December, it springs up 
all at once into being again, and re- 
sumes the work of destruction. A 
fact, so singular, I could not have 
ventured to state, without the best 
evidence of its reality. All the cir- 
cumstances here related are familiar 
to hundreds, and were in almost 
every man’s mouth, when I passed 
through the country. 


For the Belles Lettres Repository. 


DESCRIPTION OF CUSCO. 


(Continued from page 226.) 


Cusco was protected by the Cita- 
del or Fortress of Saxaguaman. 
This, though in ruins, consists of 
three circles, or bulwarks, which 
surround the mountain ; and the de- 
sign of their erection was, no doubt, 
to render its ascension impracticable. 
The watchtowers for the sentinels 
were formed of stones, of an extra- 
ordinary size and solidity ; some are 
from 33 to 39 feet long. The bul- 
warks are separate, in regular grada- 
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tion, and describe this figure. »_,«_)* 
in all probability, they were in- 
trenched, and by the enormous 
magnitude of the materials, and their 
being impenetrable to steel, made a 
strong hold unequalled by any thing 
on the old continent, and which 
might have defied the power of time. 
In the interior, there were habita- 
tions built of the same materials, as 
if to protect them from bombs, or 
other projectile arms of modern 
times. There were also smooth 
rocks for sliding, a diversion of the 
Incas, which is still preserved, and 
called Rodadero. Among the large 
stones for the building of the fort, 
there is one named Cansada, (the 
Wearted,) because it never reached 
its destination. What machines they 
used to raise these stones, or whe- 
ther their application of muscular 
power supplied the want of machine- 
ry, is a problem that remains to be 
solved. But, whatever be the re- 
sult of its solution, it will prove that 
the Peruvians were a much more an- 
cient nation than is generally believ- 
ed; for works so immense as theirs 
presuppose a state of society in 
which the @rts have been quickened 
by genius, long meditation, and ob- 
servation. A commercial people 
progresses but slowly in arts and ci- 
vilization. 

When we pass from this military 
work of the monarchs of Peru, to 
their country houses, we cannot 
but perceive a resemblance to Asia- 
tic customs. Five leagues N. E. 
of Cusco is the valley of Yucay or 
Urabamba, eight leagues long. This 
valley is perfectly level, and divided 
by a majestic branch of the Ama- 
zon. ‘To the east, a branch of the 
Cordillera elevates its summits 
crowned with perpetual snows. The 
perpendicular rays of the sun melt 
this frostwork of the upper regions, 
and transforms it into waters pure 


* See plates of Ulloa, and Humboldt’s work 
on Ruins, 
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as chrystal, which bound impetu- 
ously over the jutting crags, form- 
ing cascades as various as beau- 
tiful, until, losing their violence, 
they meander quietly along plains 
of perpetual verdure. Here, from 
the plains to the summits of the 
snowy hills, from the tender shrub 
to the lofty cedar, every thing grows 
with unparalleled luxuriance.  In- 
numerable gardens of delicious fruits, 
whose juiciness and flavour delight 
the palate, cover the country. 
Groups of country-seats and huts at 
the side of palaces, chateaux, &c. 
now inhabited by Counts, Marquises, 
&c. built and ornamented with ele- 
gance, and whence their opulent 
lords fly to the capital to spend the 
cold winter months, are scattered on 
every side. Gardens, where flowers 
incessantly hide the earth, and fill 
the air with balsamic fragrance ; 
where the hedges are planted with 
roses, and over all the blue vault of 
heaven; every thing combined to 
constitute human felicity, are here 
gathered together. This small spot 
of earth, the particular position of 
which favours a perpetual serenity 
of weather, and of which the beau- 
ty cannot be described without be- 
ing seen and felt, where nature 
has assembled and united all her 
charms, and with which neither 
Versailles nor St. Cloud in France, 
neither Richmond nor Windsor in 
England, can be compared, was se- 
lected by the Incas, during their mo- 
narchy, for their place of recreation. 
Hither, over roads of massy stone, in 
chariots of gold, and surrounded by 
their loyal vassals, they unbent 
themselves from the toils of public 
administration. 

Cusco, in its actual state, is a city 
of the size of Lima. The houses 


are of stone, roofed with coloured 


tiles. To the south the roads are 
linéd with elegant country seats, 
which diversify the scenery. Three 
leagues distant is the village of Lu- 
cre, where there is amanufactory of 
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common cloth, and several gardens 
of myrtle cut in fantastic shapes, 
with fountains equal to the most su- 
perb in France. La Glorieta, a gar- 
den belonging to the brethren of the 
order of Mercy, is a large square, 
with two stories of arches, along the 
cornices of which the water flows ; 
and, in falling, forms vistas of cas- 
cades like the Tivoliof France. To 
the north, on the road to Lima, there 
is a beautiful arch on a square of 
450 feet; from which the water 
comes to the city, a distance of 15 
miles, over arches. ‘The _ public 
buildings, are the churches, in 
which the Catholic religion displays 
all the fervour of its devotees. The 
cathedral is composed of three large 
churches; the body of each has 
three naves. Equal to the church 
at Lima, in architecture, materials, 
and disposition of the parts, the style 
of the arches, the proportion of the 
towers, and its beautiful facade, are 
worth the 3,000,000 of dollars which 
they cost the public. The interior 
is ornamented with altars and chap- 
els of saints, handsomely gilded, and 
enriched according to the wealth of 
the devotees. The grand altar, be- 
tween the two first columns, is taste- 
fully designed, and allofsilver. Inthe 
centre is the tabernacle. The host 
is a sun of gold, the rays formed of 
diamonds ; at a distance, it is so bril- 
liant and well proportioned, that no- 
thing can excel its lustre and symme- 
try. But the most noted of allisa 
diamond on the breast of St. Tho- 
mas, who supports the sun; it is so 
large and bright that it is seen from 
the entrance. Generally, the church- 
es are crowded with silver, by the or- 
naments with which the images of the 
saints and of Jesus and Mary are laden 
by the rich and devout. ‘The effigies 
of Christ and Mary are covered with 
pearls, diamonds, and precious stones. 
Among other excitements to public 
devotion, is one, Our Lord of Earth- 

uakes, a crucifix which Charles 
¢. presented to this people. The 
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side is represented by beautiful 
rubies, the points of the crown and 
the thorns are of diamonds, and all 
the wounds of rubies, the nails of 
gold, the cross of silver, and the pe- 
destal of the same metal. The Vir- 
gin of Belen, who is worshipped in 
the church of that name, is covered 
with treasures, whose value is un- 
known, because they are continually 
augmenting. Aside of the cathedral 
are two small churches, called Jesus 
Mary, andthe Triumph. The latter 
name was given because it was built 
on the spot where the first Spaniards 
were attacked by the army of Inca 
Manco; and where, with heroic va- 
lour, they defended themselves from 
more than 10,000 enemies. As the 
Spaniards always attributed to the 
protection of heaven the success of 
their conquests in America, they 
have consecrated their resistance to 
the Indians by attributing it to the 
Virgin Mary; who, they say, de- 
scended from heaven to shield with 
her divine body, from the darts that 
assailed them, the above little num- 
ber of Europeans who knew the light 
of the Gospel. In remembrance of 
so signal a favour, they have erected 
an altar on the site of action, and 
surrounded it with a strong wall, so 
that no mortal may place his feet 
where those of the Queen of Heéa- 
ven touched upon earth: and the 
pope approved this consecration, by 
a feast in the Roman Kalendar. It ap- 
pears that the Spaniards were crafty 
enough to make the Gentile Indians 
understand this singular favour of 
heaven ; for they insist that when 
the Inca Manco retired to the valley 
of Vilcabamba, he harangued his 
troops and vassals and told them, that 
‘his resolution of not continuing the 
war, was not caused by the supe- 
rior valour of the Spaniards, since 
the illusion was already dissipated, 
of their being immortal, of their 
horses and men being one, and the 
lightning issuing from their guns, &c. 
and that he knew the latter to be the 
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work of art, or some powerful se- 
cret they had discovered. ‘That he 
was loth to believe them superior 
beings; for, that he thought their 
colour, steeds, and agility, were 
accidents which nature had award- 
ed them, without raising them 
above the sphere of humanity ; 
and, that, what determined him to 
desist from his projects, was the pro- 
tection of heaven upon those ad- 
venturers, and ultimately, because 
he must comply with the will of his 
father, the Sun, who had revealed to 
the Inca Viracocha, that men would 
come from the east, to whom they 
should pay obedience, because they 
would teach them better laws and re- 
ligion.” ‘This oration, pronounced 
by a descendant of the first Peruvian 
Monarchs, dissolved the state to give 
it to the Spaniards, whose chief, 
Francisco Pizarro, took possession of 
itin 1534, inthe name of Charles V. 

The population of Cusco, at pre- 
sent, is 40 or 50,000. The half of 
these are Indians, who are divided 
into Nobles, Caciques, and Plebeians. 
The first are the descendants of 
those who were noble in the time of 
the Incas, and by their mien, lan- 
guage, and dress, are distinguished 
from the rest of the inhabitants. In 
imitation of noble Spaniards, they 
emblazon their arms on the doors of 
their houses ; and, as European hie- 
roglyphics are stars, cords, &c. theirs 
are serpents, frogs, &c. These, in 
the same manner, record their 
prowess, and the derivation of 
their merits and pedigree. The 
men wear black mantles, and shoes 
without stockings. They do not 
work in the fields, for that, like 
the Spaniards, they consider degra- 
ding; they are mechanics, because 
that requires genius. The women 
wear six or eight petticoats to the 
mid-leg, one above another, all of 
different colours, sandals turned up 
like the Chinese, and caps on their 
heads, trimmed with gold, in the 
Their title or ad- 
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dress is Coya, (Madam) of which 
they are very jealous. The Ca- 
ciques are those who govern the In- 
dian villages ; they are less sumptu- 
ous and presuming, and wear the 
dress of the country; their distinc- 
tion is a black linen hat, which, like 
the Quakers, they always carry. The 
women wear the same, and hide their 
form under a large mantle which 
they embroider with a thousand 
figures, and the most lively colours. 
The third class live and dress, in all 
respects, like the rest of the Peru- 
vians. Thus, even at first sight, 
each class is distinct, and shows the 
aristocracy which prevailed among 
the former inhabitants of Peru. A 
stranger traversing the above city, 
cannot but be surprised at the stri- 
king differences preserved between 
these several ranks; for among Eu- 
ropeans, and the people of the Uni- 
ted States, dress assimilates all classes 
and colours, and custom levels all: 
while in Cusco the classes are never 
confounded. The Spaniard, the 
Creole, the Mestizo, the Cholo, the 
Negro, the noble Indiary, the Cacique, 
and the Plebeian, are each marked 
with features which denote their 
state in society ; and, as the ancient 
nobles of Europe were highly jealous 
of their customs, titles, and privi- 
leges, those of Peru are so also ; and 
it is not uncommon to see one rising 
in wrath, through the rage he suffers, 
when his titles are disputed. In 
Cusco, there are colleges for Span- 
iards and noble Indians, who make 
great progress in the abstract sci- 
ences, which are taught there, as in 
all Spanish Catholic countries : and 
although this people are remote from 
ultra-marine communication, being 
270 miles from the sea, yet their na- 
tive genius supplies that want in a 
great measure, by their own manu- 
factures ; there is hardly any kind 
of industry to which they are stran- 
gers, or which they do not imitate. 
Linens, woollens, and laces ; hats, 
cabinet-work, sculpture, and paint- 
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ing, plating, farriery, gold-beating, 
and gold lace, equal to the best of 
Milan. All these are manufactured 
in great quantities, to supply the de- 
mands of the interior. The city is 
divided into departments, in which 
each of the several kinds of artificers 
exercising its profession, (by this the 
number of each is better known,) 
and even to the counsellors and at- 
tornies, each trade and profession 
dwells separate. It is extraordina- 
ry, that the most common trades are 
those which minister to the luxuries 
of life; for example, makers of sil- 
ver and gold thread ; cord, fringe, 
&c. cover the best streets of the 
town; and a look in at the silver and 
gold beaters, will disorganise the 
head of the rash man who presumes 
to do so, unaccustomed to the mono- 
tonous sound. 
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FRENCH FEMALE FASHIONS. 
Paris, March 18, 1819. 


MY DEAR SOPHIA, 

I believe I have observed, in 
one of my late letters, that our dress- 
es began to get rather long-waisted ; 
since I wrote to you last, they have 
lengthened still more considerably : 
in fact, the short Grecian waist, so 
long considered as most graceful and 
becoming to the figure, is now no 
more seen; every dress is made at 
least half a quarter in length under 
the arms, and the merveilleuses affect 
to wear theirs still longer. Where 


this absurd fashion will endI cannot 
guess ; not, I hope, in the return of 
stiff stays and peaked gowns—good 
taste forbid ! 

Though the weather is fine, we 
are still enveloped in the garb of 
winter, more so indeed than we 
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were in the early part of the season ; 
for our promenade dresses are al- 
ways composed of Merino cloth, and 
invariably trimmed with fur: the 
most fashionable at present is the 
skin of the grey squirrel. Some 
pelisses have a very broad band of 
this round the bottom; a narrower 
band goes up each side of the 
fronts ; the collar and the epaulettes 
are also fur, and the bottoms of the 
long sleeves are trimmed to corres- 
pond. These pelisses have a very 
formal appearance, and though more 
fashionable, I do not think them half 
so pretty as the robes d ceur: this 
is a round dress, trimmed with a 
broad band of fur at the bottom of 
the skirt, and at the bottom of the 
long sleeve ; the bust is ornament- 
ed with fur in the shape of a heart, 
which has the appearance of asmall 
tippet. We have also round gowns 
composed of cloth, trimmed with 
squirrel’s skin, in the same style as 
the pelisses ; that is to say, there is 
a broad band goes round the bottom 
of the skirt, except just in the mid- 
dle of the front; there are two nar- 
rower bands go up each side of the 
front, leaving a small piece of the 
gown all the way up untrimmed. 
This space is about a nail at the 
bottom of the skirt, but the trimming 
nearly meets at the bottom of the 
waist. The front of the body is or- 
namented with braiding in the mid- 
dle of the bust, which has the ap- 
pearance of alittle stomacher, and 
on each side of this is the band of 
fur, which is also sloped in the stuma- 
cher style ; that is to say, narrow 
at the bottom of the waist, and broad 
at top. The collar, which is like- 
wise fur, comes only half way round, 
so as to display in front a ruff, com- 
posed of several tiers (if you will 
allow me to use the expression) of 


|muslin, quilled in very large plaits. 


Such, my dear Sophia, are our 
promenade dresses ; as to our head- 
dresses, they afford greater variety, 
both in forms and materials : velvet, 
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catin, velours simulé, and a new stuff 
called Parisienne, which very much 
resembles velours simulé, are all in 
favour; as is alsoa mixture of velvet 
with satin, or watered gros de Na- 
ples. White, rose-colour, silver- 
grey, lilac, and primrose, are the 
colours most fashionable for cha- 
peouz. The crowns of bonnets 
continue to be very low ; there does 
not appear to be any fixed standard 
for the size of the brim, some ladies 
wearing them very small, and others 
of amoderate size. The edges of 
the brims of bonnets are now fre- 
quently finished with a full ruche of 
blond or tulle ; others are ornament- 
ed with a puffing of the same ma- 
terial as the hat; but the most fash- 
ionable trimming is a fullness of 
blond or tulle, which is formed into 
puffs by a rich silk cord. Feathers 
are considered the most fashionable 
ornaments for hats, and Marabouts 
are highest in favour; but flat fea- 
thers, are partially worn: these are 
generally of two colours: one side 
of the feather is pink, and the other 
white, or vice versd; others have 
only the tip and the edge of a dif- 
ferent colour... Spring flowers ap- 
pear to be getting into favour for 
white satin bonnets : they are worn 
in wreaths; sometimes a whole 
wreath goes entirely round the bot- 
iom of the crown, at others a_haif- 
wreath is placed near the top. I 
must not forget to observe, that the 
crowns of bonnets are invariably of 
a dome shape. 

I think you must remember our 
acquaintance Mr. T , who 
used to contend that the English dash- 
ers fairly outdid the French merveil- 
leuses. 1 wished very much to have 
had him by my side the other day, 
in order to have pointed out to him 
a lady, whose promenade dress ex- 
hibited such a mixture of summer and 
winter costume, as I believe even the 
most eccentric of my countrywomen 
would not have ventured to assume. 
Figure to yourself a belle attired in 
2 pelisse of ponceau Merino cloth, 
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with a very broad trimming of grey 
squirrel’s skin, and a bonnet the brim 
of which was white satin edged with 
swansdown, and the crown crape, 
adorned with a wreath of spring 
flowers, placed near the top. 

Hats still continue to be worn 
turned upatthe sides. I have justseen 
avery pretty little pink hat, witha 
white satin cornette attached to it ; 
the crown of the hat is somewhat 
higher than I have lately seen them, 
and a fullness of lace is placed in a 
slanting direction, so as to stand up 
on each side of the crown; a full 
plume of Marabouts is placed up- 
right in front. The cornette is 
edged with a piping of pink satin ; 
it has a narrow band of white satin 
edged with pink under the chin, and 
a very full border of blond disposed 
in large plaits, which goes all round. 

Satin and gauze are both worn in 
evening dress, but the latter is most- 
ly worn for dancing, or by youthful 
elegantes. Gowns are all made tight 
to the shape, which gives an added 
formality to the long waists: sleeves 
are uniformly short and full. Swans- 
down continues still in favour for the 
trimming of evening dresses; but 
the newest trimming consists of 
bourllons of velvet and satin inter- 
mixed, which always correspond in 
colour with the dress. I have seen 
also a few gowns trimmed with rou- 
leaus of ribbon, which were put on 
in a zigzag style, I must not forget 
to observe to you, that gowns con- 
tinue to be cut very low round the 
bust. 

Gauze dresses are made in gene- 
ral with a corsage dl’enfant, which 
for a slight and youthful figure is be- 
coming enough. One of the pret- 
tiest of these dresses that I have seen 
is composed of transparent gauze, 
beautifully wrought in the loom in a 
running pattern of leaves in white 
silk: The skirt is of a moderate 
fulness, and gored; the bottom is 
finished by a large roll of plain 
gauze ; it is set on very full; the ful- 
ness is confined by pink satin straps, 
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er rather I should say, by a band of 
pink satin of the same breadth as 
the gauze rouleau : this band is cut 
out in straps, broad at the bottom, 
and narrow at the top, so as to dis- 
play the gauze rouleau: over this 
band is a trimming composed of lit- 
tle wreaths of roses ; each wreath 
consists of three ; they are placed 
lengthwise, but in a slanting direc- 
tion, and one end of the wreath is 
inserted in the trimming: these ro- 
ses are of that beautiful and brilliant 
red which we call in England French 
rose-colour, and each rose is sur- 
rounded with leaves of the natural 
green. The body is cut extremely 
low round the bust ; the front is full, 
but the fullness is confined across 
the bosom by narrow rouleaus of 
rose-coloured satin, which form the 
shape in front; there are three of 
them, and the upper one goes en- 
tirely round the bust: over this rou- 
leau is a single row of very rich 
white silk trimming ; it is floss silk, 
and very narrow. The back is full ; 
the dress fastens behind, and is con- 


fined to the waist by a rose-coloured 
sash, which ties in a bow and short 


ends. The sleeves are extremely 
short and very full; they are con- 
fined to the arm by a band of white 
satin, which is so narrow as to be 
hardly seen. This is really a beau- 
tiful dress; rather shewy, I must 
own, but yet striking and tasteful, 
but would look far better if made 
with a short waist: but I suppose 
in a month or two, if our fondness 
for long waists continues, you will 
adopt it, as you generally do our 
fashions; and in the extreme to 
which you carry them, one of these 
dresses would look very ill. 

Till this moment I had forgotten 
to tell you, that one part of our 
winter garb has disappeared: muffs 
are no longer seen in the public 
walks. 

Cornettes are worn only under 
bonnets or in half dress. The hair 
is now more displayed in full dress 
than it has been for a long time: it 
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is true, that togues, turbans, and 
small dress hats, are still in favour ; 

but though fashionable, they are not 
so much in request with youthful 
belles as the hair dressed and orna- 
mented with flowers and jewels, or 
a mixture of both. The front hair 
is loosely curled, and falls over the 
forehead so as to leave only the 
middle of it bare, and partially to 
display the eyebrows. The hind 
hair is divided into two or three 
bands, which are plaited, and dis- 
posed round the crown of the head 
so as to make a display of the luxu- 
riance of the hair ; strings of pearl 
are interwoven in a negligent man- 
ner among these plaits, and one or 
two rows of pearl are passed through 
the ringlets on the forehead: a bou- 
quet of roses, seldom more than 
three, but oftener two in number, 
encircled with buds and leaves, is 
placed on one side of the head. If 
the ornaments consist of flowers 
and diamonds, a wreath of the for- 
mer is placed very low on the fore- 
head, and the diamonds are dispo- 
sed toward the back of the head. 

Several fashionables have lately 
appeared at the Opera in pelisses, 
which, as they are not worn any 
where else, are styled Opera pelis- 
ses: they are a loose coat made 
without sleeves, and with a large 
hood ; they are composed of levan- 
tine, or satin, and lined with sars- 
net. I have also seena few in very 
fine light grey cloth: in general they 
are not trimmed ; but if any trim- 
ming is worn, it is swansdown, and 
is very broad. 

Fashionable colours are, white, 
rose-colour, silver grey, lilac, prim- 
rose, ponceau, violet, and green. 

I had forgotten to say to you, 
that we are so fond of furs, that 
we even have our walking shoes 
ornamented with the skin of the 
grey squirrel, which is at present 
the only fur that-a tonish belle will 
be seen in. 

Confess, my dear friend, that ! 
am a minute ngcorder of fashion, 
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and that if you are not attired from 
the crown of your head to the sole 
of your foot perfectly a la mode 
Francaise, at least it is not the fault 
of your ever affectionate 

Evpocta. 


ena 
en 


VARIETY. 


From the London Literary Gazette. 


THE DRAMA. 


Frepotro.—Mr. Maturin has al- 
ready obtained the rank of a popu- 
lar writer, though of a_ peculiar 
school. Vigorous imagination, ex- 
pressing itself in powerful language, 
is the common attribute of all author- 
ship. Butgenius finds as many forms 
for its development, as there are 
shapes and colours in the clouds il- 
lumined by the same resplendent 
sun. Mr. Maturin’s prose and poet- 
ry are romantic; he turns instinc- 
tively from the picture of common 
life, to the deeper design which finds 
its impressiveness in its remoteness, 
its wildness, and its gloom. He is 
the poet of excessive sensibility and 
extravagant ambition, of fearful re- 
morse, and undying revenge. His 
prose is but his poetry diffused, and 
the popularity of his plays and novels 
is the natural tribute to his success 
in exhibiting the resources of arich 
and agcomplished mind. His pre- 
sent play has the merits and defects 
of his style. Fredolfo, the hero of 
the piece, is a Swiss patriot, who, 
after serving in the wars of the Can- 
tons with splendid success, has re- 
tired to a castle on Mount St. Goth- 
ard, with his daughter, Urilda. The 
mountain maiden has a lover; but 
‘‘ the course of true love never did 
run smooth,’ and Adelmar is the 
single object of her father’s persecu- 
tion. Urilda pines, and perseveres 
in her obedience : she is saved from 
imminent danger among the preci- 


' pices by Adelmar, and this new bond 
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of gratitude only makes her feel the 
closer pressure of affection and 
misery. She is loved by a deform- 
ed vassal of her father, whom he 
keeps in perpetual awe by his parti- 
cipation in some mysterious remem- 
brance. But Berthold’s rank pre- 
cludes hope, and his love turns into 
bitterness. Wallenberg, the tyranni- 
cal governor of the Canton for Aus- 
tria, is her next solicitor, and her 
refusal of his alliance inflames him 
into direct malignity. Fredolfo is 
charged by Berthold with the mur- 
der of Wallenberg’s father. The 
Switzer is seized, Urilda follows him 
to his dungeon ; the cell is forced by 
Adelmar, at the head of the pea- 
sants: after long trials of courage 
and affection, Adelmar and Urilda 
die beside each other, at the mo- 
ment that Wallenberg is killed by 
Fredolfo. The principal part was 
played by Young, with all the spirit 
and intelligence of that eminent per- 
former. C. Kemble was the lover, 
and was pathetic and impressive ina 
higher degree than the author seem- 
ed to have contemplated. Macrea- 
dy’s character was obviously intend- 
ed for his peculiar display, and he 
obtained and deserved great ap- 
plause. Miss O’Neill’s Urilda was 
one of her ablest exhibitions; and 
the scene in which she listens to her 
father’s confession of his crime, 
with her habitual reverence con- 
tending against her sudden horror, 
and her feminine spirit dissolved 
at once by sorrow and by Jove, was 
a noble evidence of power in the 
actress and the author. Considera- 
ble repugnance was obviously felt to 
the catastrophe, and the fall of Adel- 
mar was decidedly unsuitable. But 
the play has materials of such deep 
and solid interest, that a slight change 
in the close would probably place it 
in a high rank on the modern stage. 
Weshave mentioned the poetic beau- 
ty of Mr. Maturin’s style, and give 
the following passages, rather.as il- 
lustrative of his general. luxuriance 
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of diction, than of the touching and 

tender eloquence which forms a 

large portion of his play. SBer- 

thold, the deformed vassal, gazing 

on Urilda while she is still fainting, 

from her terror among the precipt- 

ces, breaks out into this rapturous 

strain :— 

Oh it renews the heart to gaze upon thee, 

Thou thing of power! that hast no life, but 
giv’st it— 

Thou, beauteous even in death, making death 
beauteous, 

Thou softly closed lid, in whose rich veil 

The unseen light dwells lovely ! the wan cheek, 

Amid whose pallid bower death weds with 
beauty, 

The faintly falling arm, the wo-bent head— 

Oh still be thus, oh yes, be ever thus : 


While thus I see thee calm, I deem thee kind, 
Those eyes will ope toturn their light from me. 


The spirit of ancestry, that high 
and splendid pride, which, if it has 
sometimes built the fame of the liv- 
ing upon the grave of the dead, has 
so often called up a glorious emula- 
tion to build the equal trophy for it- 
self, and even in the ruin of all hope, 
often pours a saddened and solemn 
grandeur round the descendant of 
valour and virtue, is nobly embodied 
in the answer of Fredolfo to Wallen- 
berg’s taunt on the humility of his 
mansion :— 


It hath a charm the stranger knoweth not— 

It is the dwelling of mine ancestry ! 

There is an inspiration in its shade ; 

The echoes of its walls are eloquent, 

The words they speak are of the glorious dead; 
Its tenants are not human—they are more ! 
The stones have voices, and the walls do live; 
It is the house of memories dearly honoured 
By many a long trace of departed glory. 


From the London New Monthly Magazine. 


Mr. Lee, the Arabic Professor, at 
Cambridge, compared with the ad- 
mirable Crichton. 


The accounts of prodigies are al- 
ways received with doubt by pru- 
dent men ; but the case we are about 
to submit having the testimony of so 
respectable a witness as Mr. Arch- 
deacon Corbett, we do not hesitate 
upon his authority to lay it before 
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our readers, although the facts are 
unknown to ourselves. . 
And in order that no misrepresen.- 
tation or colouring shall take place, 
we will give it in the Archdeacon’s 
words : ‘*‘ Mr. Lee is a native of the 
parish wherein I was born, and 
wherein [ continued to reside. The 
only education he received, was that 
of a village school, where nothing 
more than reading, writing, or arith- 
metic, was taught. He quitted this 
school at twelve years of age to 
learn the trade of a carpenter and 
builder, under his ingenious and re- 
spectable relative, Mr. Alderman 
Lee, of Shrewsbury ; and it was not 
till years after this that he received 
the idea of acquiring foreign lan- 
guages; and then it was with such 
singleness of heart that he pursued 
his object, that he neither thought 
nor accepted opportunities of com- 
municating it ; and it was not till af- 
ter aninterval of six years, and then 
by chance, that I found out that he 
had in that space taught himself to 
read and to write in Latin, in Greek, 
and in Hebrew. He had taught 
himself the Chaldee, the Syriac, and 
the Samaritan languages—and all this 
unaided by any instructor, uncheer- 
ed by any literary companion, unin- 
fluenced by the hope either of profit 
or of praise. And here let me 
pause at this very singular feature 
inthe portrait lam endeavouring to 
delineate ; for where shall we meet 
with a devotion to letters so solitary 
and so pure? I know, indeed, that 
instances are not unfrequent, where 
the mind has risen superior to its ori- 
ginal destination, or where eminence 
has been attained under circumstan- 
ces adverse and unfavourable. But 
we more generally find, that a foun- 
dation has been laid, and that those 
who have distinguished themselves 
as scholars, have gone through a 
regular routine of classical educa- 
tion, or been assisted by masters of 
superior abilities. Such was the 
case with Mr. James Crichton, of 
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Clunie, in Scotland, better known 
by the name of ‘“*The Admirable 
Crichton,” in the list of whose tu- 
tors we find the name even of Bu- 
chanan. And having introduced the 
mention of this extraordinary per- 
son, this *‘ Phoenix of Literature,” 
as he is designated by one of his bio- 
graphers, 1 would willingly run 
some parallel between him and Mr. 
Lee. Mr. Crichton, then, was the 
son of a gentleman of ancient fami- 
ly and hereditary fortune, and there- 
fore we may: presume that, in addi- 
tion to the living assistance | have 
mentioned, he was amply supplied 
with the usual helps and incitements 
to learning, and that at an age when 
the mind is most ductile and open to 
such pursuits ; whilst on the otier 
hand, we find Mr. Lee oppressed 
with the cares and labours of life, 
without any living assistant what- 
soever ; without the stimulus either 
of hope or fear; seeking conceal- 
ment rather than the smile of appro- 
bation, and very scantily supplied 
with the necessary materials; for 
Mr. Lee’s earnings at this time were 
barely sufficient to the poorest main- 
tenance, yet he spared from this 
pittance to purchase such grammars 
as could be met with upon the book- 
stalls of this town ; and when he had 
read through a volume procured in 
4 similar manner, he was forced to 
pay it away again, as part of the 
price of the next book he wished to 
purchase. Here then is a string of 
difficulties surmounted by Mr. Lee, 
which Mr. Crichton had not to com- 
bat. Again ; it is said that Mr. Crich- 
ton’s learning, however stupendous, 
was not acquired by the sacrifice of 
any of those pleasures in which 
youth usually indulges, or by the 
omission of any of those accomplish- 
ments in which it becomes a gen- 
tleman to excel. Now, so far as this 
marks out the interruptions given to 
Mr. Crichton’s severer studies, we 


. Shall find those of Mr. Lee at least 


equally broken in upon, and that 
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from causes much more imperative. 
Mr. Lee had not to balance between 
reading and relaxation; he had to 
pass from bodily fatigue to mental 
exertion-—for he omitted, during the 
six years I have mentioned, none of 
the hours usually appropriated to ma- 
nual labour; he retired regularly to 
rest at 10 o’clock at night: he suffer- 
ed during this time from a complaint 
in his eyes ; and of the inadequate lei- 
sure thus left him, part even of that 
was dedicated to what may be deemed 
accomplishment: so that it does not 
appear that Mr. Crichton either 
read or remembered with greater 
rapidity than Mr. Lee has done. 
And when Mr. Lee exchanged his 
trade for the superintendance of a 
charity school, his hours were not 
much more at his own disposal. It 
was at this time that the well-known 
and much respected Oriental scholar, 
Dr. Jonathan Scott, some time Per- 
sian Secretary to Mr. Hastings, in 
India, furnished Mr. Lee with an 
Arabic Grammar ; and he had then, 
for the first time in his life, the plea- 
sure of conversing upon the study in 
which he was engaged: and it is to 
this auspicious circumstance, im- 
proved as it was by the wonderful 
proficiency of Mr. Lee, on the one 
hand, (for in a few months he was 
capable of reading, writing, and com- 
posing in both Arabic and Persic,) 
and to the unremitting kindness of 
Dr. Scott on the other, that we may 
attribute Mr. Lee’s subsequent en- 
gagement with the Church Missiona- 
ry Society, his admission at Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, and his ordina- 
tion as minister of the Established 
Church. 

But in defence of what I have 
ventured to assert, | must endeavour 
to draw this parallel somewhat closer. 
One of the admirable Crichton’s his- 
torians asks, Whether it does not 
surpass comprehension, that in his 
2ist year he should be master of ten 
different languages, and perfectly 
well versedin philosophy, the mathe- 
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matics, theology, the belles-lettres, 
and other sciences. If Mr. Crich- 
ton began his grammar at six years 
of age, a supposition by no means 
improbable, considering the aptness 
of the scholar, his stalboen in life, and 
the practice of the times, we shall 
then find that the high degree of 
knowledge we have stated was ac- 
quired in about fourteen years ; and 
it is now about fourteen years since 
Mr. Lee first opened a Latin gram- 
mar, and he has in that time taught 
himself seventeen different langua- 
ges. Itis further said that Mr. Crich- 
ton offered to dispute in the twelve 
following languages :— 

Hebrew 7 French 

Syriac 8 Italian 

Arabic 9 English 

Greek 10 Dutch 

Latin 11 Flemish 

6 Spanish 12 Sclavonian. 
Those Mr. Lee has taught himself 
are the following : 
Latin 
Greek 
Hebrew 
Chaldee 
Syriac 
Samaritan 
Arabic 
Persic 
9 Hindostanee 
and if we add the English, included 
in Mr. Crichton’s lst of twelve, it 
makes eighteen, or an excess of one 
third. 

In mathemafics we are told Mr. 
Crichton was perfectly ‘‘ at home,” 
and that he offered to dispute upon 
mathematical subjects. Of Mr. Lee, 
I have something much more defi- 
nite to relate : when he entered at 
Cambridge, he was unacquainted 
with the mathematics; but in one 
fortnight he qualified himself to at- 
tend a class which had gone through 
several books in Euclid, and he soon 
after discovered an error, not, in- 
deed, in Euclid, but in a treatise 
on Spherical Trigonometry, usu- 
ally bound up with Simpson’s Euclid, 
the fourteenth proposition of which 





10 French 
11 German 
12 Italian 
13 Ethiopic . 
14 Coptic 
15 Malay 
16 Sanscrit 
17 Bengalee 
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Mr. Lee disproved. Now, as Simp- 
son’s edition of Euclid may be look- 
ed upon as a text book at either uni- 
versity, as it is the one usually put 
in the hands of students, and to 
which the lectures of the tutors ap- 
ply, it is most wonderful if a mistake 
should have been pointed out in 
such awork, and for the first time, 
as it should seem, by a student of 
not many weeks’ standing in that 
science. And as the highest hon- 
ours are given at Cambridge to ma- 
thematical learners, Mr. Lee must 
have anticipated a safe and easy road 
to those honours. But he consider- 
ed this point, as he does all others, 
with that sobriety of mind with 
which he is so eminently gifted, and 
he contented himself with a compe- 
tent knowledge of mathematics, lest 
further attention to that seducing 
science should interfere with those 
studies in which the highest interests 
of mankind were concerned ; and 
this decision speaks volumes as to 
Mr. Lee’s theological views. His 
exertions in this behalf are more 
than I can trust my memory with, 
but I have taken some pains to 
procure a note of them, (and which 
the Archdeacon then read, as fol- 
lows :)— 

1. The Syriac New Testament, 
edited by Mr. Lee, and published, 
is not a continuation of that began 
by Dr. Buchanan, but an entire new 
work, for which Mr. Lee collated 
three ancient Syrian MSS. the Syri- 
an Commentary of Syrius, and the 
texts of Ridley, Jones, and Wel- 
stein. 

2. An edition: of the Malay New 
Testament, from the Dutch edition 
of 1783; andthe Old Testament is 
now in the press. 

3. An enlarged and corrected edi- 
tion of Mr. Martyn’s Hindostanee 
Prayer Book, in conjunction with 
Mr. Corrie. 

4. A Tract, translated into Per- 
sian and Arabic, and printed, enti- 
tled, ‘‘ The Way of Truth and Life,” 
for the use of Mahometans. 
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5. A Malay Tract for the London 
Missionary Society ; and some Tracts 
in Hirdostanee, for the Society for 
instructing the Lascars. 

6. A Tract in-Arabic, on the New 
System of Education, written by Dr. 
Bell, and first translated by Michael 
Sabag, for Baron de Sacy, Oriental 
interpreter to the king of France. 

7. Dr. Scott having translated the 
Service for Christmas-day from the 
Prayer Book of the Church of Eng- 
land into Persic, Mr. Lee has added 
to it the rest of the Liturgy. 

8. Mr. Lee has under hand a new 
translation of the Old Testament in- 
to Persian, in conjunction with Mir- 
za Khaleel. 

9. Mr. Lee is printing an Hindo- 
stanee New Testament. 

10. He is preparing for an Ethio- 
pic Bible, and other works. 

11. Mr. Lee has moreover made 
a new fount of letter for Hindostanee 
and Persian printing; and a new 
fount for an edition of the Syriac 
Old Testament, and for which he 
has collated nine ancient MSS. and 
one ancient Commentary. As to 
music, Mr. Lee’s powers are not 
problematical—he taught himself to 
play upon the flute from an accident- 
al circumstance, with almost intui- 
tive readiness ; and when the 
Shrewsbury Volunteers were raised, 
he qualified himself with equal readi- 
ness to be one of their military band. 
All this time he was a member of a 
Ringing Society, and gave private 
lectures in Gothic architecture. But 
if Mr. Lee is thus great in what he 
possesses, he is not less great in 
what he does not possess. If he 
appears inferior to no one in ex- 
tent or variety of genius, he is with- 
out any of those eccentricities with 


which genius is so often concomi- 
tant. 


The whole of Mr. Lee’s life has 
been sober, moral, and consistent. 
He bears his faculties most meekly. 
The resources of his mind are un- 
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not polished society, but he mingled 
in it when invited, without effort and 
without embarrassment ; and without 
losing any of his humility, he sus- 
tains his place in it with ease and 
independence. Mr. Lée’s learning 
is without any tincture of pedantry ; 
and his religion is as far from enthu- 
siasm on the one hand, as it is from 
lukewarmness on the other. 


pam mn 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE THEA- 
TRICAL REPRESENTATIONS OF THE 
ANCIENTS. 


As so much is now said and writ- 
ten about the theatre, it seems to me 
notirrelevant to make some remarks 
on the theatrical representations of 


‘the ancients, whom we consider, in 


every respect, as models for our 
imitation. 

First of all, I find it necessary to 
define two words which are general- 
ly taken in a wrong sense—Song and 
Dance. Song (cantus), and to sing 
(canere), were used in speaking of 
declamation, as Strabo mentions. 
Homer, Horace, and others, called 
the actor a singer (cantor); yet he 
did not sing, but declaim. Thus in 
Cicero (Orator. III.), it is said of 
Lelia, that she pronounced, with 
great ease and fluency, very frequent 
and strongly marked accents ; so that, 
adds the relator, when | heard Lelia 
speak, I thought I heard the pieces 
of Plautus or Nevius sung. These 
examples are numerous, and the same 
is the case with dancing. For danc- 
ing, (Saltatio, cexneis, with the 
Greeks) is, according to Plato, (de 
Legibus, VII.) the art, which consists 
in the imitation of all the attitudes 
and motions of which men are capa- 
ble: In fact, the word Saltatio did 
not come from Saltus (a leap), but 
from Salius, an Arcadian, who first 
taught this art to the Romans. Dion 








apparent till called forth. He sought 





Cassius relates, that the Emperor 
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Heliogabulus danced, not only when 
he saw dramatic pieces performed, 
while sitting in the Imperial seat in 
the theatre, but also in walking, while 
giving audience, or when speaking to 
his soldiers, nay even when sacrifi- 
cing. Now this would be entirely 
absurd, if Saltatro did not include ges- 
ticulation, or what we properly do 
not call dancing: hence, this was al- 
so termed Chieronomie (the law of 
the hands). Thus Juvenal says, the 
carver of viands at the tables of the 
great, carved the meat dancing ; he 
would certainly not have performed 
this office very well, if he had really 
attempted to dance. Orchesis, there- 
fore, properly comprehended action : 
hence Aristides Quinctilianus, who 
wrote a book upon music, calls the 
celebrated actor, Roscius, an Orches- 
tes, a dancer; and they used to say 
dance a drama, that is, to perform it. 
The reason of this denomination pro- 
bably is, that the mien and movements 
of the actor were as much regulated 
by measure, and certain rules, as the 
steps and turns of adancer. This 
fully clears up that passage of Aris- 
totle, where he says that the chorus 
danced in the most melancholy parts 
of the tragedy. Now the chorus 
consisted of a number of excellent 
actors, sometimes of venerable old 
men, sometimes of women or chil- 
dren, &c. who answered the ques- 
tions of the acting personages, and 
made the suitable attitudes, expres- 
sing in every look or motion the most 
lively interest ; their joy, their sor- 
row, their fears, or their hopes: so 
that this must, in fact, have been a 
very moving spectacle Hence we 
find, that a chorus of Aéschylus, 
which consisted of fifty furies, spread 
such a general horror among the 
spectators, that the chorus was redu- 
ced, by an ordinance, to fifteen. The 
highest species of Saltationes, were 
the pantomimes ; this mute music, as 
Cassiodorus calls it, where every 
thing was represented merely by the 
posture, gesture, and action, accord- 
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ing to certain measure. The oldest 
performer of this kind was Telesis, 
the dancer of Aischylus, who danced 
the seven chiefs before Thebes, and 
knew how to mark properly the char- 
acter and the deeds of each of these 
heroes. The Romans in particular 
carried this art to a very high degree 
of perfection. The two most cele- 
brated pantomimic actors among them 
were Pylades and Bathyllus, the first 
of whom was particularly happy in 
tragedy, and the latter in comedy, 


They represented at first only single 


scenes, then acts, and at last whole 
pieces. These pantomimic repre- 
sentations were called dances, and the 
performers themselves dancers, (Sal- 
tutores,) and they were akind of bal- 
lets, which name is indeed derived 
from them; for they were also called, 
especially in Sicily, Ballismoi. The 
titles of some of them are preserved, 
from which we may pretty well in- 
fer their contents—for instance, the 
dances of the Cyclops, the dance of 
Hector, Ajax, &c. One of the most 
celebrated pupils of Pylades was Hy- 
las ; the latter once danced an ode, 
which ended with ‘“* The Great Aga- 
memnon.” (tov peyar Ayameprove, 
Macrob. il. 7.) ‘To express this, 
Hylas stretched himself out, and 
stood on tiptoe; but this did not 
please his master, who called out to 
him that he did it wrong, on which 
the people desired that he would 
dance this ode himself; he did so, 
and when he came to the above pas- 
sage, he stood still, in the attitude of 
a person in profound thought, be- 
cause he conceived that nothing was 
more suitable to a great commander 
than tothink. The same Hylas once 
danced CEdipus, but with his eyes 
open; whereupon his master called 
out—** thou seest!”” The Romans 
were so charmed with these panto- 
mimes, that they often wept at them, 
and the applause given them was so 
extravagant, that it was ordained un- 
der the reign of Tiberius, that no 
senator should visit the theatre of the 
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pantomime performers, and no Ro- 


man knight should walk in the street | 


with them.—-(Tacit. Annal. i. 7.) 
But Caligula abolished this ordinance, 
by his example ; for he was so ex- 
travagantly fond of the pantomimic 
actor Lepidus Mnester, that he em- 
braced him during the performance, 
and beat, with his own imperial hand, 
whoever made the least noise. But 
the task of the pantomimist was very 
dificult, and Lucian requires of one 
who will distinguish himself in it, 
great knowledge of poetry, music, 
rhetoric, philosophy, and psycholo- 
gy——demands, which the actors of 
the present day will doubtless think 
very absurd. 

With respect to the proper thea- 
trical representations, we must re- 
mark at the outset, that with the an- 
cients, poetry and music were most 
intimately connected. In general the 
word music was taken in a more 
comprehensive acceptation, and Aris- 
tides Quinctilianus, in his work upon 
it, declares it to be the art which 
proves the principles on which it 
proceeds, and teaches every thing 
relative to the use which may be 
made of the voice, and at the same 
time shows how to perform with 
grace all the motions of which the 
body is capable. Augustine calls it 
expressly the art of graceful motion. 
Music, poetry, as well as every thing 
that tends to form the person, were 
among the ancients essential parts of 
a good education : hence Quinctilian 
says (Instit. I. 12.) that without un- 
derstanding music a person cannot 
be a good philologist, much less a 
good orator. Can poems, added he, 
of whatever kind, be composed with- 
out music ? For one unacquainted 
with music was considered as a bar- 
barian. With respect to dramatic 
pieces, the declamation was written 
in notes, and composed. The same 
marks were employed for this pur- 
pose as were used in indicating the 
accents. Before the piece itself be- 
gan, some instruments, especially 
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flutes, played a prelude, which were 
in admirable harmony with the sub- 
ject. Cicero therefore says (Acad. 
Quest. 1V.) that persons who under- 
stood music would instantly perceive 
from the first notes of the prelude 
performed by the instruments, whe- 
ther Antiope or Andromache was 
to be acted. The instrument then 
continued to accompany the actor. 
Quinctilian even says, that one of 
the most celebrated orators of his 
time had an instrumental performer 
behind him, who, from time to time, 
gave him the proper measure. Thus 
Cicero sometimes declaimed, and 
Roscius made the gesticulation. A- 
mong the Romans, the declamation 
was often divided between two ac- 
tors; one had to recite, the other to 
make the gesticulation. Thus, as 
Livy and Valerius Maximus relate, 
a celebrated actor, named Androni- 
cus, performing himself in one of his 
pieces, and having become hoarse 
by repeating several passages which 
were highly applauded, placed a 
slave before the musician, who reci- 
ted the verses while he himself made 
the gesticulation. Lucian says, for- 
merly the actor who recited also 
made the gesticulation ; because the 
action hindered him from breathing 
freely, and consequently injured the 
pronunciation, an assistant was given 
to the actor, who recited for him. 
But both had to observe a certain 
measure. Above the verses the at- 
titudes were marked in notes, which 
the actor (Histrio) had to follow in 
exact time. Seneca says, in his let- 
ters, one could not without astonish- 
ment see upon the stage how the 
gesticulation of an able actor kept 
pace with the language, and so to 
speak, combined with it, notwith- 
standing the volubility of the tongue. 
We read in Cicero’s paradoxes, that 
a comedian, when he made a motion 
out of time, was hissed, as much as 
an actor, who committed a fault in 
the pronunciation of a verse. 

With respect to the dress of the 
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actors, it was as diversified as the 

characters of the persons represent- |; 

ed. Every thing possible was done 

to dress, in a becoming manner, the 

actor who appeared in the figure of 
a divinity or ahero; they therefore 
gave him the Cothurnus, properly 
a Cretan shoe, which consisted of 
four cork soles laid upon each other, 
and was at least four fingers thick : 
but often, in proportion to the whole, 
of much more considerable thickness. 
The shape of the soles was originally 
four-cornered, though they were 
probably, at a later period, rounded |} 
off according to the shape of the foot. 

On the other hand, they sought to 
make the figure of the actor more 
heroic by placing on his head, as we 
read, (Pollux, Onom. IV. 115, seq.) | 
over the forehead of the mask a rais- 
ed piece running to a point like a 
Greek A (eyxos, was the technical 
term for it; in Latin, superficies,) 
which was covered with hair, and 
so formed into a magnificent peruke. 

Besides those high shoes and head- 
dress, all the other parts of the body 
were stuffed out in due proportion. 

Lucian mentions false arm-pieces, 
cushions for the stomach, &c. Over 
the whole was thrown the long Ta- 
lar, with the train (Syrma,) which 
covered the Cothurnus, so that the 
hero, so dressed out, must doubtless 
have an imposing appearance in the 
eyes of the spectators. Four ells 


strength, &c. Fathers, for instance, 

| who were to be sometimes cheerful, 
sometimes melancholy, had a mask, 

of which one eyebrow was frowning, 

'the other smooth, and they very dex- 
'trously contrived to show always the 
proper side. In our theatres we 
often see pieces in which the intrigue 
arises from the confounding of two 
persons, who in general are so un- 
like each other, that the spectator 
‘cannot conceive how a mistake can 
}everarise. In such pieces the masks 
on the ancient stage were admirable. 

For the spectator was himself de- 
‘ceived, he could not well distinguish 
‘between two masks closely resem- 
bling each other, and therefore be- 
lieved the more readily that the per- 
‘formers were deceived. Thus, too, 
‘wrinkled old matrons of fifty (who, 

like the Roman Sabina, got their hair, 
teeth, &c. at the toilet,) were not 
seen, as on the modern stage, to act 
the part of young spirited girls, or 
consumptive old men the parts of 
first lovers. But the masks always 
showed the face suited to the part, 
Another advantage attending them 
was, that female characters, which 
required too strong lungs for a wo- 
man to be able to fill such a vast the- 
atre, could be very well performed 
by men: so that it once happened, 
(Aul. Gell. vii. 5,) that the actor Po- 
lus, in the character of the Electra 
of Sophocles (in the scene when she 





(eight feet) was the usual stature of|}comes upon the stage with an urn 


heroes on the stage ; hence, as Athe- 
nzus Says, a tragic actor, who ina 
procession of Antiochus carried the 
horn of Amalthea, measured four ells 
The chief expression of an actor lies 
in the face ; it may therefore be sup- 
posed that the ingenious Greeks paid 
particular attention to this in their 
theatrical representations. For this 
purpose they used masks, which 
were of the most various sizes and 


containing the ashes of Orestes,) ap- 
peared with an urn which really con- 
tained the dear remains of his child, 
lately deceased ; and as he addressed 
the ashes, was so moved, that the 
whole audience was penetrated with 
the most profound affliction. With 
respect, also, to the ideal excellence 
of tragedy, the masks had a great ad- 
vantage, by removing the represen- 
tation from the real and ordinary 


forms, according to the characters of||scenes of life, to the higher regions 


the persons. Thus the mask of Me- 


of art. Whereas, we see only Mr. 


dea expressed ferocity, that of Niobe |/S. and Mrs. O. which necessarily 








grief, that of Hercules pride and|jdestroys the illusion. They there 
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really saw a Hercules, an Qdipus, 
&c. In comedy, especially, the masks 
must have produced the highest ef- 
fect; for the masks were either true 
copies, Or caricatures of the originals 
represented, whose stature, dress, 
fc. were most faithfully imitated. 
Something was. indeed lost—namely, 
the expression of the passions in the 
countenance, and the sudden turning 
red or pale, which produces a great 
effect ; but then this is also hindered 
in part by the rouge used by our play- 
ers: this expression of the passions ne- 
cessarily escaped most of the specta- 
tors on account of the vast extent of 
the theatre ; and, lastly, the actors 
knew how to remedy this defect, by 
expressing all the gradations of pas- 
sion with their eyes. Cicero and 
Quintilian cannot sufficiently praise 
their art in this particular. Juvenal, 
in his 8th Satire, speaking of Nero, 
says, the masks, the thyrsus, and the 
robe of Antigone, ought to be placed 
at the feet of the emperor’s statues, 
as so many trophies of his great 
deeds. The emperor, therefore, it 
is evident, had played the part of 
Antigone in a tragedy. Suetonius 
relates of him, that when. he acted 
the part of a goddess or heroine, he 
always wore a mask resembling the 
lady with whom he was at the time 
inlove. Aulus Gellius (v. 7.) com- 
mends the derivation which Cajus 
Bassus gave to the Latin word per- 
sona (mask), deriving it from the 
verb personare (to sound). For, 
adds he, as in fact the face and the 


' whole head were inclosed in the 


mask, and the voice could therefore 
issue only out of a single, very nar- 
row opening, it follows that the voice, 
thus compressed, must produce loud- 
er and more distinct tones. We indeed 
see in the masks on stones, coins, &c. 
always a very large opening of the 
mouth. Itis not improbable that the 
mouth of the masks was surrounded 
with metal, forming a kind of mouth- 
plece, to increase the sound. In 
later times they used thin pieces of 
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a marble, which in sound resembled 
metal, (Plin. Hist. Nat. xxxvii. 10), 
and was therefore called metal sound 
(x2ancqaver. ) They also used 
(Vitruv. v. 5.) certain brazen vessels 
(echaca) on the stage, which served 
instead of an echo. They wore large 
hollow brazen plates, which were 
placed on the sides of the stage. 
They had different tones, and were 
at equal distances. Pliny complains 
that these vessels and arches confu- 
sed the voice of the players. Cas- 
siodorus, on the contrary, says, that 
the voice of the players became so 
full and strong by their aid, that it 
could hardly be believed that the 
tone was produced by human lungs. 


C.F. B. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


Travels in various Countries of Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa, by Epwarp 
DanieL Crarke, LL. D. Part 
Il1.—Scandinavia.—-Section the 
First. 4to. pp. 764. 


We have derived much satisfac- 
tion from:the perusal of this work, 
and cannot justly apply to it the weli- 
known apothegm, that a “‘ great book 
is a great evil.” The reputation of 
a diligent enquirer, acute observer, 
and on most occasions an impartial 
narrator, which Dr. Clarke has so 
deservedly obtained, will not be di- 
minished by the publication of the 
present volume ; which comprehends 
a relation of his travels through Den- 
mark, the whole of Sweden, the 
southern parts of Lapland, and the 
northern provinces of Norway. Dr. 
C. describes minutely every produc- 
tion either of nature or art, which 
could be supposed to engage the at- 
tention of an enlightened traveller. 
The most interesting portion of the 
work, and fortunately, the largest, 








is that which is devoted to an ac- 


icount of bis tour in Sweden, Lap- 
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Jand and Norway. His comments on 
the state of agriculture, the progres- 
sion of useful and liberal! arts, and 
the peculiarities of the national man- 
ners in these regions, so rarely ex- 
plained by modern travellers, afford 
much valuable and curious informa- 
tion. Unlike some other tourists, 
the Doctor’s researches appear to 
have been judiciously directed, dili- 
gently pursued, and the results clear- 
ly determined. In describing the 
Swedish peasantry, he has sketched, 
not indeed with that brilliancy of 
conception, vivacity, force, and de- 
licacy of expression, which is the in- 
communicable gift of genius, but 
plainly, and we doubt not, accurate- 
ly, the habits of a nation, to whom 
the disadvantages of a sterile soil, 
and a frozen climate, are amply com- 
pensated by the substantial endow 

ments of health, competency, sim- 
plicity, courage, probity, hospitality, 
perseverance, and ingenuity. In 
short, the doctor represents the 
northern parts of Sweden as an ac- 
tual paradise, and the country itself 
during the brief but enchanting sea- 
son of summer, as affording a succes- 
sion of landscapes, so happily blend- 
ed in the harmonious but diversified 
features of its scenery, as to be unex- 
celled in sylvan charms even by Swit- 
zerland itself. Upon his arrival at 
Torneo, the last commercial town at 
the extremity of the Bothnian Gulph, 
the Doctoradvanced into the immense 
wilderness of Lapland, and arrived 
amongst a people whose peculiari- 
ties would almost identify some of 
them with the gypsies of modern 
Europe ; yet here a broad line of dis- 
tinction is observed. The Laplanders 
are divided into two bodies, parta- 
king, indeed, of the same origin, and 
distinguished by the same peculiar 
physiognomy, but differing widely in 
civilization, and totally in occupation 

One class are stationary ; have some 
knowledge of, and a disposition for, 
agriculture, and imitate their south. 

ern neighbours in those useful arts 


Dr. Clarke’s Travels. 
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which distinguish a people redeem- 
ed from barbarism. The other class 
are ignorant, sensual, superstitious, 
and cowardly. Having no perma- 
nent abodes, they continually employ 
themselves in hunting, fishing, and 
tending their numerous herds of rein 
deer. Both classes are remarkab] 
diminutive in stature, and hideously 
ugly. 

In returning from Lapland, Dr. 
Clarke visited Finland, then a part 
of the Swedish monarchy. To the 
Fins he is not so partial as the 
Swedes, although he admits that in 
ingenuity and vivacity they surpass 
them. He then crossed the Both- 
nian Gulph, and proceeded over the 
Norwegian Alps to Tronyem, cor- 
ruptly pronounced and spelt Dron- 
theim. In this part of the work the 
sublime and magnificent scenery of 
the passes over that stupendous 
range of mountains is well describ- 
ed and illustrated, as, indeed, is the 
whole of the volume, by a series of 
fine engravings. On entering Nor- 
way, the Doctor was surprised to find 
so many traits of character which as- 
similate the gallant nation of the 
Norwegians to ourselves. Even 
their language resembles the Eng- 
lish, and is acquired with great faci- 
lity. Here, as in Sweden, the in- 
dustry of the inhabitants, unfettered 
by arbitrary Jaws, and stimulated by 
the secure possession of the fruits of 
their labours, is continually and suc- 
cessfully striving to overcome the 
natural sterility of the soil. Hence, 
under the sixty-second degree, the 
traveller sees a succession of farms 
skilfully cultivated, rich in all the 
productions which can be brought to 
maturity in so high a latitude, sur- 
rounded by mountains which are at 
times concealed in the clouds, and 
supporting a hardy, brave, honest, 
and thriving population. The town 
of Tronyem 1s particularly mention- 
ed; and what evinces the complete 
triumph of horticultural art in this 
country over the radeness of the 
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climate, is the singularity of finding 
plum, cherry, apple, and pear trees. 
which, in favourable seasons, yield 
a plentiful crop. The Norwegians 
are sald to be impatient of a foreign 
yoke, hating the Swedes, despising 
the Danes, but exceedingly attach- 
ed to the English. 

Our limits will not admit of any 
extracts from this amusing volume ; 
we Shall, therefore, only observe, 
that the language is simple and cor- 
rect, and that the author appears to 
be thoroughly acquainted with the li- 
terature and history of the countries 
through which he passed. He is 
indebted, as we have already pre- 
mised, to the printer and engraver, 
for the auxiliary interest which 
their labours have superadded to the 
work, though it needed no extrane- 
ous embellishment to procure for it 
the attention of the public. 


For the Belles-Lettres Repository. 
THE COMET. 





At this season, when the various 
theories of comets are revived, re- 
published and discussed; we take 
the liberty of noticing a work on the 
subject, in which Scuroerer, the 
celebrated German Astronomer, has 
published an account of the comet 
which appeared in 1811. From a 
comparison of his observations on 
this comet with those made by him 
on that of 1807, he has deduced some 
remarkable conclusions. ‘The ap- 
parent diameter of the head of the 
comet in 1811, was 34’ 12”, which 
gives areal diameter of 2,052,000 geo- 
graphical miles! The greatest appa- 
rent length of the tail was 18°, equal 
to 131,852,000 geographical miles! 
Mr.Schroeter conceives it impossible 
to explain this prodigious extent 
without admitting that there exists in 
the space around the sun a subtile 
matter, susceptible of becoming lumi- 
nous by the combined influence of the 
sun and the comet. Independently 
of the force possessed by comets as 








masses of matter, he believes them 
to be endowed with a repulsive and 
impulsive force, which has some 
analogy to the electric fluid, and, like 
it, acts in different directions. 


From La Belle Assemble, May, 1819. 


THE LATE LORD ROKEBY. 


HAVING been dissuaded in early 
life from a marriage with a widow 
burdened with seven children. Lord 
Rokeby devoted himself to a life of 
celibacy and retirement: not that 
he wholly secluded himself from so- 
ciety ; he received his friends and 
neighbours very hospitably, but ne- 
ver returned their visits. He was 
in the habit of attending the market 
of Hythe, for the purpose of buying 
and selling cattle, of which he was a 
good judge ; and sometimes went to 
Cunterbury and to Maidstone; on 
which occasions he hired a post- 
chaise, though he usually accompa- 
nied the chaise on foot, being a great 
walker. 

During the last twenty years of 
his life he let his beard grow long ; 
while his long white hair, floating on 
his back and ‘shoulders, gave him a 
patriarchal, venerable, but very ex- 
traordinary appearance. He seldom 
wore a hat, but always carried one 
of antique form under his arm: and 
he is said to have looked singularly 
ill with a hat on. His coat, of good 
fine cloth, was old fashioned : his 
waistcoat was of swansdown, without 
a back, with tapes to keep it up ; his 
stockings were of coarse yarn, with- 
out feet, excepting enough to cover 
the heels, and thereby prevent the 
stockings from riding up. His shoes 
were of thin leather, with remark- 
ably thick soles, and so very long, 
that they never would have kept on 
had they not come up very high. 

Lord Rokeby had long given up 
the use either of bed or body linen : 
he wore flannel shirts with sleeves, 


| to which were tacked the old-fash- 
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ioned appendage of ruffles : he chang- 

ed them three times a week. He 
slept in the very finest new blankets, 

which were changed every three 
weeks in summer, and every six 
weeks in winter. They were then 
washed and passed to the servants’ 
beds as required ; their old blankets 
being distributed amongst his poor. 

He always washed in salt water, ne- 

ver using any kind of soap, and dried 
himself: with a flannel towel. He was 
very fond of bathing; and used to 
remain very long in a cold bath, ina 
crove near the house. He rose at 
five ; and passed much of his time 
out of doors, beginning the day by 
drinking some water from a favourite 
spring near the house, fetching it 
himself, or watching the servant who 
went for it, that he might be sure of 
its freshness. Latterly, his breakfast 
consisted of beefsteaks, of which he 
was very fond. He never tasted 
beer, wine, tea, or coflee, but fre- 
quently drank milk. He dined at 
four, took his meals standing, at a} 
very small round table, just large | 
enough for one dish and one plate ; 
it was about three feet high, and was 
covered by a_ tablecloth of un- 
bleached linen; he used wooden 
trenchers, a very common koife, 
silver three-pronged forks; never 
eat either pepper, salt, vinegar, or 
mustard; he disliked boiled meat 
and vegetables of all kinds ; and pre- 
ferred steaks, game, poultry, and 
beef-tea. 

He would frequently in winter go 
into the kitchen, a very small indif- 
ferent one, while the servants were 
at tea; desire them not to disturb 
themselves, listen to their chat, some- 
times fall asleep, and indeed remain 
so long that they, desirous of going 
to bed, made noises to awaken him. 
He preserved his sight to the last ; | 

had a keen and penetrating eye ; lat- | 
terly became rather deaf, and when 
out of humour pretended to be more 
so, peevishly saying he could not 








hear. His establishment consisted 





of three men and three maids ; the 
butler lived forty-two years with 
him Lord Rokeby had a rooted 
dislike to bank-notes, and always paid 
his servants in guineas, constantly 
expressing his fears that the next . 
time he must pay them in paper, 
At his death much gold was found in 
his possession. 

One of his brothers generally paid 
bim an annual visit; but though on 
excellent terms with his family, it 
always seemed a restraint on Lord 
Rokeby, and before the fortnight or 
three weeks was over, he became 
fractious, as the maid said, and, to 
those used to his ways, evidently un- 
easy ; and seemed as if relieved from 
a weight when his brother quitted 
him. 

His death was occasioned by a 
mortification in his foot. He suffered 
much pain. sent for many physicians, 
but never followed their directions, 
He had occasionally suffered much 
from-the tape-worm during the ear- 
lier part of his long life. 


From the Literary Panorama, April, 1819. 
a 


Printing Press first established.— 
An article in our journal lately point- 
ed at the introduction of the press 
into South America, within these few 
years : it may not be amiss to notice 
that some time ago was published at 
Worcester, in the United States, a 
History of Printing in America, with 
biographical memoirs of the Printers, 
and descriptions of the news-papers, 
&c. by Isaiah Thomas, 2 vols. 8vo. 
nearly 1000 pages This work in- 
forms us that the first printing press 
established in America, was by the 
Spaniards, at Mexico, about the year 
1604 :* the first established in the 
United States, was at Cambridge, in 
1639. Without such authority it 
would hardly have been thought that 


* We have seen recently, in this city, a book 
printed in Mexico, in the panish language, in 
the year 1580.—Eprr. 
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the Spaniards might claim the-pre- 
cedency on this subject. 

DenmaRK.—Paper, superior to 
sommon.—The haberdasher Ehren- 
hold, at Copenhagen, has discovered 
a method of making paper from the 
Alga Marina; which is reported to 
be superior in ‘whiteness and strength 
to any paper prepared from linen 
rags. 

The art of making paper from the 
Alga Marina is not a new invention ; 
but, it is possible that in the improv- 
ed state of manufactures, and espe- 
cially of Chemistry, a considerable 
improvement may be made on pro- 
cesses before imagined. There are 
several other plants, also, at present 
of no use, from which very good 
paper might be made: but, we know 
not at what comparative expense. 





Copenhagen.— Botanic Garden.— 
Notwithstanding the disadvantages 
attending a northern climate, it is af- 
firmed, that the Botanic Garden at 
Copenhagen, under the able direc- 
tion of Professor Hornemann (who, 
since 1801, fills the post of Princi- 
pal) is nothing inferior to the esta- 
blishments of the same kind which 
are at Goettingen, Vienna, Padua, 
Pavia, Turin, or Genoa: it even 
surpasses them in some things. It 
is particularly rich in Alpine plants, 
in plants from Norway, and Green- 
land. The herbal in the library of 
this garden was collected by the ce- 
lebrated botanist, Wall, predecessor 
of M. Hornemann; and is, beyond 


question, one of the most complete | 


in Europe ; it comprises more than 
20,000 species, with their appella- 
tions and distinctions. 





Germany.—University suppressed. 
—The University of Munster, in 
Westphalia, was suppressed by the 
Prussian government, in July, 1818. 
It was latterly attended by nearly 
three hundred students. The salaries 
are continued to the Professors, till 
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new nominations are made. The funds 
of the University amounted to 50,000 
rix-dollars : these will ‘be alloted to 
establishments for public instruction. 
The seminary for young persons 
training up for the church, the Gym- 
nasium for education, and the school 
for instruction in Surgery, will be 
continued. 





Iraty.—Roman Jurisprudence.— 
The Count of Bevilacqua, at Verona, 
has published a notice of the frag- 
ments of Roman Jurisprudence, dis- 
covered among the MSS. of the 
Library of the Chapter of Verona. 
These MSS. were thought to be 
lost, by Mabillou and Montfaucon, in 
the seventeenth century ; but, since 
that time Maffei and the Canon Ca- 
rinelli published a Catalogue of them. 
A part of these was carried into 
France in 1797; but restored ia 
1814. 





Russia.—General state of Instruc- 
tion.—It may be remarked of Rus- 
sia, that the sciences, civil and mili- 
tary, are advancing with rapidity, 
and are giving a direction to the spi- 
rit of the nation, which at the same 
time they contribute to develop, un- 
der the orders of the present Minister 
for public instruction. Nothing can 
be a more ready or more effectual 
means of promoting the civilization 
of the inferior classes of a people, 
than public schools, where instruc- 
tion is communicated gratis. With- 
in a few years, more than two thou- 
sand such schools have been found- 
ed; several of which are conducted 
by young Russians, who had been 
sent into England, to acquire the 
methods of Bell and Lancaster. The 
generosity of the Emperor and the 
Empress mother toward these esta- 
blishments is almost boundless; nor 
do they overlook any others having 
the same tendency. Their exam- 
ple is followed by many rich indivi- 
duals. Count Shuwalow has endow- 


ed a Gymnasium, with a fund of 
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150,000 rubles. The counsellor of 
the mines, Demidow, has presented 
100,000 rubles to the University of 
Moscow ; and an equal sum to the 
two preparatory schools of Kiow and 
Tobolsk. ‘To the preparatory school 
of Jaroslaw, with the Gymnasium, 
he has allotted another sum of the 
same amount, with considerable land- 
ed property. Count Schermetjew 
has given two millions and a half of 
rubles to found a hospital ; besides a 
handsome present to the University 
of Moscow. The great Chancellor 
Romanzow, has established on his 
estates a great number of Lancastri- 
an Schools: four churches for four 
different confessions of faith, are 
constructing at the same time, by 
his orders ; and he also pays the ex- 
penses of a voyage round the World, 
now in progress. 

Many of the tribes, especially the 
Tungooses and the Burates, some 
individuals of which have had oppor- 
tunities of witnessing the astonishing 
effects of civilization, send their sons 
to these schools with great readiness. 
Most of the teachers have received 
their instructions at Irkutz. 

Our pages witness a great number 
of similar facts; either old institu- 
tions invigorated, or new establish- 
ments patronized: or else, collec- 
tions added to those of public bo- 
dies ; or assistance bestowed in vari- 
ous forms. It is not to be presum- 
ed that every instance of generosity, 
reaches us in a shape of which we 
can avail ourselves ; but, this is cer- 
tain, speaking generally, that many 
tribes reputed still barbarous, no 
longer ago than the beginning of this 
century, now make rapid strides to- 
ward civilization ; and that many 
circumstances concur, in a manner 
extremely favourable, to promote the 
object. 

Moscow.—University.—T hat there 
\1s such a thing as reviving like a 
Phoenix from the ashes of a former 
state, is strongly instanced in the 
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present condition of the University 
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of Moscow: concerning which, re- 
port affirms that the courses of pub- 
lic instruction have been, almost all, 
resumed with additional spirit and 
vigour. The destruction of this 
city by conflagration, had suspended 
these advantages: they are now fa- 
voured with additional patronage. 
The stipends of the Professors have 
been increased ; the sphere of in- 
struction has been enlarged ; and the 
various branches have been better 
arranged. The students during 
1817, might average two hundred. 
The Gymnasium annexed to the 
University, has also been restored 
to activity, and has equally been im- 
proved by additional studies, and a 
greater number of Professors. 





Turxey.—lIt is not often that we 
can treat our readers with literary 
intelligence from the banks of the Bos- 
phorus : but the present article shows 
that even the Turkish press can pro- 
duce works of consequence. The 
title is (in Turkish) El Okeanus al- 
hassit fi terd schumetil-kamus al- 
mupit, &c. The Universal Ocean, 
or the ocean that includes every 
thing. Three large volumes in 
folio ; printed at Scutan, near Con- 
stantinople, in 1817. Price at Con- 
stantinople 175 piasters. 





The French papers relate the fol- 
lowing singular circumstance relative 
to a picture which was lately sold at 
auction in the village of Vertus, near 
Paris. The sale consisted of old 
furniture, and was attended only by 
a few petty brokers of the place. 
The chairs, tables, &c. were first 
sold, and the picture was next put 
up. It was valued at 36 francs, and 
was thought dear even at that price ; 
however, a little old man, in a broad 
brimmed hat, stepped forward, and 
drawing on his spectacles, offered 
100 francs. Several higher prices 
were afterwards bidden, and the pic- 
ture was at length knocked down for 
twenty-five louis to a poor man, who 
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worked as a common porter. The 
purchaser having shown it to one of 
his friends, a picture dealer, learnt, 
to his astonishment, that it was a va- 
juable Poussin. The picture has 
been cleaned, and several connois- 
seurs have been to see it. The 
owner has already been offered 
twelve thousand francs for it, but he 
declares he will not sell it for dou- 
ble that sum.—The subject is Venus 





Bon Mot.—Madame Geoffrin disa- 
greeing once with a literary gentle- 
man, the dispute became very warm, 
and many high words were exchan- 
ged with great acrimony. ‘‘ How 
now,’ said M. de Holbach, a mutual 
friend of theirs, stepping between 
them; ‘* Can it be that you are 
clandestinely married 2” 


Oe ee 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


For the Belles- Lettres Repository. 
THE INVITATION. 


FROM THE SPANISH OF MELENDEZ VALDEZ. 


A stream that winds its grassy way 
Toward the verdant mead descends, 
And studs with foam and pearly spray, 
Each flower that o’er its margin bends. 


A thousand turns new scenes bestow, 
Now clear and calm its waves are spread, 
And now in gentle murmurs flow, 

And ripple o’er a pebbly bed. 


The sand beneath its current roll’d, 
Conceals amid its moving grains, 

As brilliant, and as pure a gold 

As Tagus’ vaunted stream contains. 


But now again the rapid course 
As if by its own speed oppress’d, 
At once abates, restrains its force, 
And sinks into the calm of rest. 


The scaly nations here resort, 

The limpid surface oft divide, 
Emerge, at times, in graceful sport, 
Or round the liquid chrystal glide. 


The spreading trees that o’er it rise, 
in all their native pomp appear, 


And twice their charms delight our eyes, 


Reflected in the mirror clear. 
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Melodious in the foliage bright, 

The birds begin a tuneful song, 

Or full of jey, with sudden flight, ! 
Spring quickly branch from branch along. 


And here the Nightingale renews 

The plaints that tender wrongs relate, 
A Linnet from the shade pursues 

The progress of his flying mate. 


Though lonely, not unheeded, mourns, 
In cooings soft, the turtle dove, 

For soon to her sad note returns, 
With plaintive tones, her faithful love. 


The toiling bees are murm’ring round 

Where fragrant fields of thyme extend, 
Or beds of am’ranths deck the ground, 
And with the azure violets blend. 


And there behold the graceful shade 

Of yonder beauteous poplar tree, 

Which, since our love, my charming maid, 
Has consecrated been to thee. 


For on its polish’d bark thy name, 

In cyphers by my hand design’d, 
Eternal emblem of a flame, 

With mine in myrtle wreaths combin’d. 


Ah hasten to this fair retreat, 

For why, my love, shall we delay, 
I cannot bear the solar heat, 

And of thine eyes the brighter ray. 


O come, my ardent vows receive, 
And let me press thy hand in mine, 
This favour thou may’st surely give 
To one whose constant heart is thine. 


The warbling birds, that join their song, 
The sportive flocks that bleat around, 
The stream that murm'ring glides along, 
Alike our happiness resound. 





For the Belles-Letires Repository. 


ODE ON THE INCONSTANCY OF 
FORTUNE. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


While fortune’s fairest gifts are thine, 
Licidas, mark those rays serene, 

That, beaming on the arch divine, 

Shed lustre o’er the glowing scene. 
Those smiling flowers, the verdant wreath, 
Which now the dewy mead arrays, ; 
The playful zephyrs pees breath, 

The flocks that in ric tures graze. 
How proud the blended trees appear, 

In all their lofty honours drest, 

The grove’s sweet chorus charms the ear, 
And gently lulls the soul to rest. 

Diffusing pearl sin lucid showers, 

How the swift stream that foams and glides, 
Enamels all the graceful flowers, 

Whose varied tints adorn its sides : 

Yet fear—the fatal hour is nigh, 

Soon shall the north’s destructive gale 
With threat’ning clouds obscure the sky, 
And day’s red orb in darkness veil ; 
Destroy the sweet’s of Flora’s reign, 
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Arrest the warbled song of love, 
The limpid streamlets course restrain, 
And tear the foliage from the grove. 
i mo and cruel fortune stil 

ay change our prospects in a da 
And thus comuinler saad to ill, o 
Remind us ef her fickle sway. 
With all her favours once slate, 
The flatt’ring gifts { owned awhile, 
Take warning from another’s fate, 
Licidas, trust not to her smile. 


For the Belles- Lettres Repository. 
TO A HUMMING BIRD. 


Welcome, soft tenant of the summer shade, 
Pleas’d, round my bow’r thy glossy hues I see, 
This coo! retreat in mealies blokes array’d, 
Js form'd for Beauty, Innocence, and Thee. 
Sweet are the Orange groves where Flora 
siniles 
On torrid climes: a longer summer reigns 
O’er the gay flow’rets of the Indian isles, 
And brighter blossoms grace Peruvian plains. 
Yet, sportive wanderer! thou art pleas’d to 
know, 
Amid our bowers the charms of love and rest, 
When warmer zephyrs bid their roses blow, 
And forma deeper foliage for thy nest. 
Here thou art come to woo each timid flower, 
That sheds its odour round my mossy seat, 
Caress the woodbine that adorns my bower, 
And fan with painted wing each honey’d sweet. 
Yet art thou welcome, for thy love ay 
Gay Bird of innocence, ne’er spoil’d their 
bloom, 
Fresh are their tender charms, when thou art 
pone, 
Unchang’d their hue, unrifled their perfume. 
‘Then rest thee here : beneath this shade reclin’d 
Thy murm’ring tone may sooth my lonely hours, 
Aloft for thee, those spiral garlands twin’d, 
For thee unfolds this canopy of flowers. 
The graceful motion of thy quiv’ring flight, 
Thy colours blending like the rain-bow beam, 
Thy pliant form, so agile, soft and light, 
Seem the aerial tints of fancy’s dream. 
With me embosom’d in this sylvan shrine, 
Inwreath’d in fragrance, gentle stranger stay, 
Know that my summer’s shorter far than thine, 
And pensive cares obscure its brightest day. 
The charms [ value others may despise, 
Charms are oft lost upon the vulgar throng, 
Then stay, for Grace and Innocence I prize, 
And beauty ever shall inspire my song. 


-— 


' For the Belles-Lettres Reposiiory. 
TO —— 


Lightly and swiftly pass’d away 
The hours, when I was young and gay ; 
More lightly. swiftly, yet they flew, 

When all | wish’d, or loved, was you: 
Then every path my steps pursued, 

With lovely, laughing flowers was strew’d; 
Beneath miue eye their glories spread, 
And round me sweetest fragrance shed. 
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At length before me seem’d to rise 
Each flower, contending for the skies ; 
But soon their beauties, bending o’er, 
And each embracing, form’d a bower 
Above my pathway. Thus enclosed, 
My bosom silently reposed. 

The birds around inspir’d my dream 
With every love provoking theme, 
And, flitting on from spray to spray, 
Carrol’d their little lives away : 

Yet, as around my heart they flew, 

I dream’d alone of love and—You. 
But all at once their notes were still, 

A cloud came scowling o’er the hill; 

A moment more the light’ning’s flash 
Danc’d quickly on with dreadful crash : 
A deluge pour’d on every flower, 

And swept away my fancied bower. 
We build our “Castles in the Air,” 
And place our every treasure there, 
Gazing, with exquisite delight, 

Upon the soul enrapturing signt 3 
A moment, and the tempest flies 
In vivid flashes thro’ the skies ; 

Struck with the lightning’s shivering rays; 
Our Castle bursts into a blaze : 
We watch, with palpitating heart, 

The flames pervading every part, 

See, from the falling ruins there, 

Stalk forth the Spectre of Despair, 
Tossing, with his unfeeling hand, 
Distraction’s wildly flaming brand. 

At length the tempest stops its march, 
Hope rises on the rainbow’s arch, 

Smiles mildly in each growing hue, 
Hangs up their blending tints to view, 
Drives off the Spectre of Despair, 
Rebuilds our ** Castle in the Air,” 

Gilded with sun-beam splendours o’er, 

It glitters lovelier than before. . 
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ee 


TO A PRIMROSE. 


Of coming Spring thou lovely pledge 
That Delile rear’st thy tender form ; 

Half shelter’d by the leafless hedge, 
Half naked to the chilling storm; 


1 joy to see thee, lovely flower ; 
To see thy simple innocence 
Abide the rugged winter’s power, 
And paint his growing impotence. 


Whilst on me falls the frozen hail— 
Or when cold rain augments the flood, 
Or driving sleet or snow assail. 


My heart amid such storms depress’d 
is cheered by one slight glance at thee; 
Hope gleaming in my troubled breast 
Seinen awhile its misery. 


Thou then dost look like Hope in tears, 
But when no angry tempests lower, 
{n thy chaste bosom joy appears, 
And then I bless thee, lovely flower ! 


When spring shall lavish all around 
Her odours sweet and colours bright, 
The gayest flower that decks the ground, 
To me shall yield far less delight! — 








[ vou. 1. 


When the keen March wind chills my blood, 
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TALES OF MY LANDLORD, 


THIRD SERIES. 


A. T. GOODRICH & CO. have in the Press,-and will publish in a few days, TALES OF My 
LANDLORD, ruairp serigs, containing THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMUIR, and A LEGEND 
OF MONTROSE—2 vols. price 2 dols. 


Just Published, 


EMMELINE, 


With some other Pieces. By Mary Brunron, 


Author of Szur-Conrrot, and Disciettns.—To which is. prefixed, a Memoir of her Life, including 
some Extracts from her Correspondence.—Price 1 dollar. . 


A YEAR AND A DAY, 


A Novel, by MADAME PANACHE, author of Manners.—Price 1 dollar. 


THEY HAVE PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE, 


THE VAMPYRE, a Tale, by Lord Byron, price 25 cents. 
THE SKETCH BOOK, by Geoffry Crayon, Gent. No. 1—75 cents—No. 2—62 1-2 cents. 
CAMPBELL, or The Scottish Probationer, a novel, in 2 vols.—2. 


A. T. G. & Co. have just.published a new and highly amusing little pocket volume, extremely 
well calculated for summer travellers, &c. entitled 


LETTERS FROM ASLA, 


written by a gentleman of Boston, to his friend in that place—one volume, 24mo. printed on fine 
paper, with a new type, and an engraved title-page—price 37 1-2 cts. 


New Satirical Poem.—TOM CRIB’S MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS. By the author of the 
F udge Family in Paris—-50 cents. ; 

K <4 end HISTORY OF NEW-YORK, 2 vols. 12 mo. a new and elegant edition 
—-2 vols. 

THE PICTURE OF NEW-YORK, and Stranger’s Guide through the Commercial Metropolis 
of the United States, with maps and plates—¥1 50. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES, National Airss, and other Poems—a new edition, with an en- 
graved title-page—@l. 

THE CHINESE PUZZLE, a curious Mathematical and Philosophical Amusement, contained 
in a box, with an engraved book—¢ 2. 








GOODRICH & CO’S 
CURCULATING LIBRARY, 


No. 124 BROADWAY. 


The terms of subscription are as follows—viz. 


For ayear, - . : $10 00 
6 months, - - - 6 00 
3 months, - - - 4 00 ae 


Payable, 


1 month, : re ieee Advance. 


‘The Library, beside containing a large collection of standard works, is constantly furnished 
with all the new publications as soon as they appear, and with sufficient numbers of each, so that 
subscribers are not obliged to wait until the works are old before they have a chance to read them. 
The Library is also furnished with the best of the English and American Periodical Works, as 


soon as published. For the greater convenience of the subscribers, the Library is open from 8 
o’clock in the morning until 9 in the evening. 
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